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THE KARUN RIVER. 


Cosma amusement, and not a little edifica- 
tion, may be extracted from comment in the Russian, 
press on the subject of the 

opening of the Karun River. For many months 
or not-doings of H. Drummonp 
Worrr in Persia. t, it was politely asked, was the 


of the combined Euphrates and Tigris, a little 
and vss i the hills 

Persia, at a point not far from being opposite, on the 
‘side of this central range, to I Considering 
most part the rivers which drain to the south 
watershed are quite unnavigable, and that the Karun 
navigable without any difficulty, capable of being 
wiih very tothe, of bs in opening 
commerce of the adjacent provinces, and in ex- 
that of the Persian Gulf, which is now practically 
British and British-Indian vessels, is great and 


“The most interesting thing, however, in the Russian 

is its intense impudence. Up to this time the ground 

of at least reasonable Russian claims to a preponderating 

influence. in Persia has been limited to the northern 

of that country. The undoubted fact that the 

extensions of Russian territory at the cost of Turkey to the 

of. Persia, and the recent nding extension at 

cost of the Turcomans to the north-east, have given a 

of colour, if nothing more, to this claim. But with the 

to the south of what may be loosely called the back- 

bone Russia has absolutely nothing to do. It is out of 

the zone of her influence altogether, and to make any pre- 

tensions to interfere with its opening up by other countries 

1s t to a pretension upon the Persian 

and the Indian Ocean—that is to say, to cut off 

England from access to India by that Syrian route which 

must. sooner or later be established, and which will re- 

Fegp anon extent, if not altogether, the route through 

and round Arabia. It is not many for England we 

out how absolutely necessary it is for to 

route open, and to-do which is now being 

about the Karun is an interesting recognition of the 

truth of our su ns. 
pected that this disturbance is in 

and: well-known character. The Russians, while 


FR, 


are also in t with his Government for re- 
fusing the of Residency (for that 


comes 0) ot it is a very old maxim 
With suitors that by for a deal you make 
it easier to get a little. The Meshed business is far from 


unimportant to England—indeed it is a sufficiently 

for us. question of any- 
ate e importance w @ recognition of the right 
of Russia: to any interference whatever in matters con- 
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erning the navigation of the Persian Gulf would have. 


Price 6d., 
We do not want to maintain these waters as our private. 
property, but we do most absolutely insist that no other. 
wer shall have a right to shut, or an opportunit 

shutting, them u uP, and with them that great avenue Ls 
west to east whic has been so long unused, but which must. 
sooner or later become so important. The more the en- 
croachments of Russia have been permitted by land to the 
north of our own in 
Indian waters, 


‘FRANCE. 
ee necessary to begin or to ei whatever com- 
} ba. t one may have to make on French politics nowa- 


And -yet it is so manifest] true that 
there is no resource but to make it. Last week bas 
a quota of evidence to its truth. Whatever happens in the: 
country now tends, by general confession, though for euffi-. 
ciently mysterious reasons, to discredit the Government and. 
to strengthen General Bounancrr. The slower minds of 
other people may not quite understand why this should be 
so, but to en it is apparently clear. There seems’ 
in in the 
popular opinion, they t to be discredited, and , 
as a court-martial i any, hereby discredited. The 
exact nature of the “ ” is a detail of no 
What the Government does or does not 
This period has arrived for and all he 
arrived for vet, and all he directly 
or indirectly represents. Why should the “fact 
Boulangists and the Municipal Council of Paris. ha 
been striving to make -capital out of the ty whose 
courage in’ 1851 was such @ severe satire on 
Deputies be considered to M. Froguert There ere is” 
no obvious reason, but that it is so considered is be 
doubt. Why should the fact that a procession promoted by’ 
somebody else, and only permitted by the Ministry, turned. 
cut, as such things are apt to do, a much smaller affair than’ 
the expected, be held ‘to have discredited’ 
M. vET? There is no reason, but the fact is beyond 
At the end of the week the Ministry is feebler 


ess to consider that he 
The Royalists and Bonapartists profess this flatter-’ 
ing belief ; but, in the meantime, they are prepared to. vote. 
for the General and his scheme. He, for mest vx! iy 
so sure of their support that he errant nf even least. 
ce of inten to work for “the ”’ Apparent 

e is convinced the Conservative have an 
their minds up to run the risk of what will follow the defeat: 
of the Radicals. They are backing him up because he is. 
the enemy of their enemies, not because he is the friend of 
their friends. They look upon him as a mere weapon—he 
for his part can afford to be indifferent to their opinion pro* 
vided only they help him. That they will do so ‘becomes 
daily more certain ; and, further, that they are in such need: 
of him as to be prepa to help him ‘on his own terms. , 
The nature of the alliance between them is sufficiently illus 
trated by the latest’ Bonapartist manifesto. The General. 
had declared that whoever voted for him must be su 
to vote for a Republican Revision of the Constitution. To. 
this the Bona reply ‘that‘they do not presume to, 
dictate the answer of the country, but will vote with ‘any-” 
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body who is in favour of giving it a chance to express its 

= Now the General is in favour of an appeal to 
e country, of the referendum, of anything you like which 
_ «will damage the Parliamentary the 

have little difficulty + voting with or even 
It is not necessary to suppose that there will be any im- 
mediate crisis. We-need not take the General’s solemn 
protestations of innocence of any intention to make a coup 
@état too seriously. Probably he would make one if he 
could, but he cannot. He is very much in the same posi- 
tion as the frightened Republicans who are clamouring for 
strong measures. The will may be there, but the power 
is wanting. It seems to be certain that the army will not 
act except in obedience to the orders of the Minister of 
War. The excited Republicans who are crying out for 
action of some kind do not explain against whom it is 
to be taken, or on what grounds, As long as the General 
confines himself to standing as a candidate and to nursing 
constituencies, his action is perfectly legal. It may be 
true that he is a danger to peace; but he cannot be 
put under lock and key on that account. Any Govern- 
ment which took so mad a step would be ruined at once. 
The General was driven from office simply because he was 
thought to be feared by Germany. His great popularity 
dates from that eviction, and the alliance which got the 
better of him has fallen to pieces. The greater part of 
it is now with him. Wisely or unwisely, Frenchmen are 
plainly much less afraid of Germany than. they were. 

ither they believe in their new weapons or in the alliance 
of Russia, or else they are simply tired of the part of de- 
feated people. It is really too much when Italy takes to 
lecturing them. That all this constitutes a danger for the 
ony of Europe is probable enough, is even self-evident. 
ut it is no danger for General Boutancer. If French- 
men believe that the time has come when they can speak 
in a higher tone, they will naturally not be the less inclined 
to vote for the man who first set the example of crowing in 
the old style, and who gave everybody to understand that 
he was not afraid of Germany. The mere fact that he has 
cua this reputation makes him safe against illegal attack. 
or his own part, he can wait for the general election 
which must come soon, or for the smash which may come 
before it: The struggles of Cuimenceaus and FLoquers 
thay, be matters of indifference to him. Their squabbles 
can only prove more clearly than ever that the Chamber 
is incapable of governing; and, while they are trying to 
trip one another up, the General can stand and wait for 
the election, or for whatever the chapter of accidents may 
Eye _It might be thought that the French Chamber 
not much dignity to lose, but even it must suffer from 
the spectacle of deputies pommelling, one another (a horrible 
thing to Frenchmen) and then not fighting a duel. The 
reason why MM. Sasine and Basty did not go upon the 
field of honour is of a kind which is likely to prove more 
damaging to the Chamber than anything else. 

, It is, at least, possible that the chapter of accidents will 
produce something before long which will bring on a very 
serious crisis indeed. The Panama Canal Company is ob- 
viously nearly at the end of its tether. An open and suc- 
cessful attack on its shares has been made in the market— 
a pretty clear proof that business men have lost faith in its 
future. M. ve Lesseps’s recent letter is little better than 
the frantic appeal of a desperate man who sees bankruptcy 
staring him in the face. Every day the belief is growing that, 
even if the Canal were finished, it could not possibly pay, 
and that it cannot be completed for long. In face of such 
a position, it is hardly ible that the present issue of 
shares should be taken up. Failure of the operations means 
i t ruin to the Company, and that of a kind which can 
| orp ‘be other than fatal to the Government of the day. 

‘ens of thousands of small investors will lose their money, 
and immense indirect damage will be done to the financial 
bodies which have financed the Company. The immediate 
result will be a storm of rage and disappointment, and, as is 
usually the case in France, the Government will be held re- 

ponsible. No doubt this is thoroughly well known to M. 

uET’s Cabinet, and would be known to whomsoever 
was in his place. Something may be done to help the 
Company along for a time, to put off the evil day until after 
the general election, But the utmost that can be done 
is to pone disaster. The Panama Canal was always 
financially an insane enterprise, and it has been scandalously 
robbed. It is thoroughly rotten, and must end soon. The 
Chamber has been guilty of great folly in supporting it so 

° 


far as it has done already. The authority given to the last 
issue of shares was extorted by fear of the unpopularity the 
ruin of the scheme would entail, Now the prospect of ruin 
is more threatening than ever, and the ber will be 
held, and justly held, partly responsible. 


THE SOUAKIN DEBATES. 


_ might be very profitable, though it could hardly be 

very pleasing, for any Briton who desires to know 
something about politics to compare carefully the debates 
on the Souakin affair which took place in Parliament last 
Saturday and Tuesday with the communiqué to the German 
press which was slightly noticed here last week. The 
language of that communiqué was very much what might have 
been expected. The Germans do not pride themselves 
upon politeness (indeed, it would not be much good if they 
did), and they do pride themselves on “German faith” or 
outspokenness. Moreover, they are at the present moment 
very much and very reasonably annoyed at the troubles 
which have come upon them in East Africa. So they point 
out, not quite with that repose which might be desired, that 
they are abstaining from treating the Sultan of Zanzipar 
as they used to treat the mayors of French vi in order 
to oblige England, but that, if England shows that she is 
not to be counted upon, why then— indistinct but dreadful 
things will follow. It is rather childish, it is very German, 
and it is exceedingly natural. 

But can any one who has carefully heard or read the 
debates to which we have referred say with hand on heart 
that it is unjust? We, at least, are wholly unable to do 
any such thing. It is, no doubt, thank Heaven ! quite true 
that even now a debate in Parliament does not wholly 
decide the policy of the country. The irresponsibles who 
chatter in Parliament are still to some extent held in check 
by the responsible officials, though less than once was the 
case, especially now that such action as Lord RanpotPH 
CHURCHILL'S is possible. 


were not pleasant reading for anybody. Mr. Moriry, who 


opened the earlier one, enjoyed to a certain extent an ad- 


vantage over most of those speakers who followed him. He 
is among the minority of Gladstonians who unreasonably 
enough, but consistently, opposed the Egyptian policy of 
Mr. GuapstonE, and, destitute of common sense, patriotism, 
and knowledge of the facts as his Egyptian policy is, it at 
least hangs together, and is not, as Mr. LABoucHERE’s some- 
what similar policy is, a bad joke which any assembly know- 
ing, anything of the facts would angrily or contemptuously 
stop. But Mr. Mortey’s speech showed that he, like most 
Gladstonians, has not the remotest conception of what 
foreign policy means. He may not like our retention of 
Egypt, we believe he does not; but, if he understood, he 
is too honest a man not to admit that Cairo and Souakin 
must go together. But he does not understand it ; he is, 
qgua@ Gladstonian, debarred from understanding it; and 


thus his speech is mere foolishness. Him followed Sir. 


Lewis Pe.ty, who does know something about the matter. 
But Sir Lewis Pe.ty both on Saturday and Tuesday seems 
to have thought the occasion suitable for delivering an 
abstract harangue about the methods of stopping the slave 
trade, very good in its way, but exceedingly inappropriate 
to the particular subject. Sir James Fercusson’s 

was official, and we trust that we shall not be deferring too 
much to the methods of the wicked cynic if we say that one 
official speech is remarkably like another. Weagree rather 
more with Sir Jamzs’s conclusions than if he had been on 
the other side ; but we can say little more in favour of his 
arguments. All those arguments, where they were good at 
all, went to something much wider and larger than a black- 
troops-and-Borderers expedition to brush away the im- 
mediate hornets’ nest and then give time for a fresh one to 
form. With Sir Grorce CampBeLL we fall back into 
stark nonsense—into the kind of talk which, to use the old 
phrase, seems to be based on the assumption that the skies 
are green and the grass blue. And so the thing went on. 
A glimmer of reason appeared in Mr, Srannore’s blunt 
question whether Mr. Morey wanted us to withdraw from 
Souakin or not; but unfortunately it was almost entirely 
drowned in the mist of unreason raised by the assertion of 
the same speaker that there was no intention to attempt 

the reconquest. of the country west (the Zimes says east, 

but that is the “vintageless country of the sea”) of 
Souakin. Nobody but an official could gravely make such 9 


But the speeches in these debates: 
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statement as this; a man must have aruler in his hand 
and a fillet of red tape round his brow before, after the 
experience of the last few years, he can adventure on any 
such pronouncement. Mr, Mactean showed some compre- 
hension of the facts that had yet been delivered. Lord 
Cuar.es Beresrorp talked sense, as might be expected ; Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BaNNERMAN also talked as might be he from 
him. But the crown of hopelessness, as far as the compre- 
hension of questions of foreign policy by the British Parlia- 
ment is concerned, was reached in the speech of Lord 
Raypoiru CHuRCHILL even on Saturday. It would be pos- 
sible to quote from that speech some very neat points 
against the Government, against the Opposition, against 
Lord Hartineton, against the policy of relieving Souakin, 
against the policy of not relieving Souakin, against a score 
of other things and persons. But, if anybody can find in it 
the slightest sign of a rational conception of the responsi- 
bilities and the duties of England in Egypt, we can only say 
that we shall be very glad to have such a sign indicated to 
us, Yet on Saturday Lord Ranpoxrn, if incomprehensible 
or uncomprehending, was at any rate within his rights 
as an independent member. We should like to hear 
from any partisan of his a palliation of his conduct on 
Tuesday, with which we deal more fully elsewhere. Lord 
Hartineton did not in the least exaggerate the intoler- 
able impropriety of attempting to interpose a Parlia- 
mentary stumbling-block in the way of military operations 
which are actually going on. It is difficult to characterize 
strongly enough, and yet with decency, the tactics which 
attempted to spring such a vote on the Government with- 
out notice. But, grave as these things are, their gravity is 
mere levity compared with the bringing forward of a motion 
in terms suggesting that the expedition was not strong 
enough, but calculated (and we use the word in its proper 
sense) to catch and court the suffrages of those who desire 
that there should be no expedition at all. 


. At the same time we are altogether unable to exonerate 
the Government from blame, and heavy blame, in the matter. 
If Lord Ranpotrx went near to tripping them up, it was 
because they had neglected to guard against this very 
maneeuvre, and if he was able to put a decent face on a pro- 
position, the real support to which came from Irish 
Nationalists who daily pray for the discomfiture of England, 
and from reckless Radicals who do not care whether 
England is discomfited or not, it was because the Govern- 
ment has steadily refused to look this Souakin matter in the 
face. It matters very little whether military authorities 
have or have not disapproved of the particular force as 
too small for the particular purpose of defending Souakin. 
The important point is, that it is most certainly too 
small for those further operations which must be carried 
on unless the defence of Souakin is to be mere lost labour. 
It is now known, on the very best authority, that 
the Dervish attacks on our two outposts at Souakin 
and Wady Halfa are concerted, are part of a system ; and 


_ that whether they are alternate, which seems to be thought 


likely, or simultaneous, which is possible, they must 
be as systematically met as they are systematically 
designed. That we have not troops enough in Egypt so to 
meet them is a simple fact, and that, if we had, the Govern- 
ment apparently either cannot or will not make up its mind 
to acknowledge this fact, is patent in every one of its ob- 
servations. It may be a very discreditable thing in the 
CuurcHitts and JENNINGsEs and the Hansurys to avail 
themselves of this reluctance; but it is scarcely less dis- 


creditable in the Ministry to give them the opportunity by 


a hand-to-mouth policy which is simply incapable of being 
vigorously defended. The mere numbers of Tuesday's divi- 
sion, lying as it did between an Opposition mustered with 
really wonderful unanimity and a Government totally 


-unprepared, matter very little. Lord Ranpo.rn’s smartness 


was perhaps rather inadequately rewarded, and it would not 


ve been surprising if it had enjoyed astill ter triumph. 


the case of the ry were better arguable, Ministers 
could have afforded very well to reflect placidly that a miss 
is as good as a mile anywhere, and especially in Parliament. 
But the case of the Ministry is argumentatively a most 
wretched case. Todo what they are doing, and to do no 
more, is as dangerous and as useless in reality as Lord 
Ranvoru (going on with incautious frankness to argue, not 
for this proposition, but for doing nothing at all) asserted 
that it is. And it behoves them to consider very narrowly 
what the effect of a repetition of the McNet11’s zariba busi- 
ness would be, not merely on the welfare of England and 


It is, we repeat, hardly surprising that Germans should 
regard with suspicion a country which conducts its foreign 
affairs after such a fashion as this. It is true that foreigners 
never quite understand that the bite of England is still 
worse her bark (as long may it be), and that all the 
chatter of Mr. Lasnoucnere and Sir Lawsoy, even 
all the tricks of Lord Ranpotra Cuvurcai.t, will not prevent 
the King’s Own Borderers from giving a remarkably good 
account of any gallant Soudanese struggling to be free 
who come within range of their rifles. But these debates 
in Parliament handicap us most terribly in the estimation 
of the civilized world, and, we are bound to add, so does the 
obstinate half-heartedness of the Government. 


PERSONS FROM PORLOCK. 


nothing be done to protect poets compensate 
them, and the world, for their lost lays is impossible. 
Can nothing be done to preserve them from the visits of 
Persons from Porlock? It may be remembered, or it may 
be forgotten, that a Person from Porlock, on business, 
interrupted Mr. CoErincE as he was writing out the 83 
of Kubla Khan, which he had composed in a vision. In a 
vision once he saw a damsel, with a dulcimer, singing of 
Mount Abora. It was Mr. CoLermee’s deliberate opinion 
that, could he revive within him her symphony and song, 
he would be enabled to build that dome in air, that sunny 
dome, those caves of ice; and that all would cry, “ Beware, 
“ beware,” and invite the general public to weave a circle 
round him thrice. These adventures have been rendered 
impossible by the visit of the Person from Porlock, on busi- 
ness, and have ever been regretted by sensible hearts. 


Mr. Horace Sarrn, the police magistrate at Dalston, has 
been playing the part of that Accursed One from Porlock, 
and has been bereaving the world of a melody which might 
have consoled us for Kubla Khan. Some one had been lift- 
ing up his unhallowed hands against a poet and a grand old 
gardener, for this poet was a gardener. When already sad 
winter was breaking the stones with frost, and curbing with 
ice the courses of the streams, he would be culling the locks 
of the soft hyacinth and chiding the laggard zephyrs.. Yet 
“ it was an assault case,” and the poet dragged his enemy 
before the seat of Justice. “ At the close of the case the 
“ poet asked for compensation for loss of time and a 
“ he was writing.” Mr. Horace Smrru, the unworthy 
unfeelingly replied, “ No doubt your poems are valuable 
“ but you will soon make up for the lost one by the pe i 
“ stream.” Make up forthe lostone, indeed ! asif the gardener 
“ever could recapture that first fine careless rapture.” 
The stream is not perennial, “the Mount is mute, the 
“channel dry,” as Mr. Matrnew truly remarked. 
Or, if the channel be not dry, but perennial; if the Mount 
be not mute, but vocal (as we fondly hope), yet the stream 
that has once fleeted seaward to oblivion can never “ seek 
“ its source to mount,” and the awful Voice does not deign 
to repeat accents once uttered, but unheeded. Mr. Horace 
Smitu may have deprived the race of jewels five words long, 
or of a hymn that would convert the Paynim, or of a sonnet 
that should have haunted eternally the brains of persons 
who read sonnets. Yet it was not necessary for the police 
to weave a circle thrice round the good gardener, nor did 
the usher of the court have to ejaculate “ Beware, beware 
“his flashing eyes, his floating hair!” The poet merely 
remarked, “ All right, sir ; we won’t say no more about it ”— 
a statement which, if correctly reported, certainly s 
that his lays have the artlessness of: the Volkslied. 
haps he argued that 

The stream will soon renew its smoothness, soon 

The visions will return! and lo, he stays, 

And soon the fragments dim of lovely forms 

Come trembling back, unite, and now once more 

The becomes a mirror. 
We trust it may be so, but Cotzrmee trusted thus, and 
it did not come off. A copy of a Christmas card of his own 
composition the gardener had concealed about his person, 
and offered it to Mr. Tirrerton, the chiefclerk. That minion 
we trust “ minion ” is not actionable—ifso, read “amateur” 
eclined the poet's gift. Such is the lot of the Minstrel in 
this ‘age. People will not even take poetry as a present, 
or, if they do, they reply, by return of post, that they 
“anticipate great pleasure from the perusal of your 
“ charmingly bound little volume.” Poetry is a , not 
only at Dalston. Every singer will sympathize with the 


Egypt, but on their own fortunes and reputation. 


grand old gardener, and will trust that remembrance may 
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recover and time bring back to time his lovely thoughts 
that hover beyond the reach of rhyme ; that snowstorms of 
December his garden-beds may fret, but that he will re- 
member and that he won’t forget the poem he was making, 
the dream of perfect peace, before—the Muse forsaking— 
he sought to the police. Mr. Horace Saurru, however, may 
rue, remorseful long, the hour when he did sever the singer 
and the song. 


‘THE NATIVE PRESS IN INDIA. 


HE search after a Scientific Frontier has been successful 
under Lord Durrerin, and the defensive measures 
adopted by the retiring Viceroy have the approval of all 
competent authorities. But we are now menaced with a 
new and internal danger, to understand which it is neces- 
sary to go back some ten years. The evils of unchecked 
seditious writings had attracted the attention of Lord 
‘Lawrence and of Lord Mayo, and various means of con- 
trolling the press and of counteracting weekly budgets of 
falsehoods had been discussed by them from time to time. 
But nothmg was done till the Administration of Lord 
Lyrtroy, when a law was enacted, known as Act IX. of 
1878. It was properly termed an Act for the better Con- 
trol of Publications in the Oriental Languages. In truth, 
such a control was urgently required. The vernacular papers 
had systematically created or promoted antipathy of race 
and sect, had endeavoured to excite disaffection towards the 
Government in the minds of ignorant and credulous persons, 
and had been constantly employed as a means of annoying 
ivate individuals and of intimidating public functionaries. 

e measure was strongly recommended by all the Local 
Governments, and, amongst others, it had the consent of 
so able an administrator and staunch friend of the native 
community as the late Sir Asutey Epen. Accordingly, 
after full and dispassionate consideration, the Executive 
authorities of a district or town, with the sanction of the 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor of the province, were 
empowered to call on the printers and publishers of any ver- 
nacular paper to enter into a bond binding themselves to 
refrain from the practices just described. There were divers 
rovisions to the effect that money or other securities might 
be exacted from the publishers, sufficient to cover the bond ; 
and that, in the event of violation of the law, and after due 
ing, the money could be forfeited, and the plant or 
materials of the newspaper might be seized. The action of 
the magisterial officers was liable to be closely scrutinized by 
the Local Government, and any aggrieved person had his 
remedy in an appeal to the Governor-General in Council. 
This law, however sentimental Radicals may deplore it, at 
once produced an admirable effect. The vernacular press 
subsided into something like decency of language. Fair 
and free discussion of public measures was not checked. 
In the course of four years the confiscatory provisions 
of the law were never enforced. Once, and once only, 
we believe, was an editor warned. At no time was 
any printing-office invaded by the police, nor was type 
sei and thrown summarily into the Jumna or the 
Hooghly. Legislation, prudent and precautionary and not 
punitive, had not injured native society, and had done all 
that good government required. Lord Ripon then made 
his appearance, and with him began that course of prema- 
ture, unnecessary, and vexatious legislation, founded on false 
principles, which has filled the real friends of India with 
such dismay and distrust. On the 19th of January, 1882, 
Lord Lytton’s judicious measure was summarily repealed. 
It does not appear from the debates in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council on this occasion that any individual or 
association had complained of its working. The movers of 
the repealing Act uttered the usual amount of Radical cant 
and commonplace. Not a single argument or fact was 
adduced to show that fair discussion was impeded, that 
progress was delayed, that lawful aspirations were strangled 
in their birth, that vindictive magistrates had acted as the 
myrmidons of a despotic and brutal Administration which 
could not endure that its misdeeds should be held up to the 
light. ‘The Act was repealed simply to show how safely and 
easily India could be governed on ultra-Liberal maxims and 
ideas. We are told that this unexpected restoration of the 
privilege of abusive speech was accompanied by some mani- 
festo or circular to native journalists intimating the expec- 
tation of the Supreme Government that their journals 
would henceforth be conducted with sobriety and decency. 


The advice was as effective as that of a timid and bewildered | 


pedagogue expressing a mild hope that his unruly scholars 
would behave themselves better and not require the birch. 
But, after six years of free discussion, the native press—we 
say it deliberately—has become more seditious, spiteful, 
disloyal, and venomous than it ever was in the darkest days: 
of the Mutiny, or when Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT, as 
member of the Supreme Council, justified Lord Lyrron’s: 
measure with a mass of facts and an overwhelming con- 
sensus of official opinion which have never been impugned. 
It is impossible in our space to convey to English minds an 
adequate notion of the volume of pestilential literature 
which circulates unchecked or is read out to a credulous 
and excitable population. Whole classes of Englishmen 
are described as immoral. The civil functionaries evince 
their hatred of the native community by repeated acts 
of oppression, high-handedness, and cruelty. The British 
soldier, especially in Burma, is depicted as a demon of 
lust. Justice, it is broadly said, is a failure in every 
district, “rich men are impoverished, respectable people 
“ insulted, females ravished.” “There is no distinction 
“ between a Government official and a fiend.” The atroci- 
ties of a Nero and a Suras-up-pouLa are being re-enacted 
in every town. Abuse is not restricted to the judge, the 
magistrate, and the police inspector. Lord Durreriy, a 
very short time ago, was spoken of in language offensive, 
mendacious, and insolent. The late Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, Sir Rivers Tuompsoy, than whom a more con- 
scientious friend to native interests never ruled an im- 
portant province, was for two years the mark of persistent 
misrepresentation and slander. We have seen a gross cari- 
cature in which the Prixce of WatEs is represented as 
openly selling titles and rewards to those who can afford to 
buy them. Recently the attention of native journalists has 
been directed to the feudatory and tributary Rajas and 
Nawabs, who are warned that their national independence 
is threatened, and who are invited to combine against the 
British Government while an appeal to Russia is possible. 
The apparent indifference of Indian statesmen and adminis- 
trators to this form of pestilent and mischievous sedition is. 
becoming matter for comment, not only to the best and 
most experienced of our district magistrates, but to the 
Rajput chief, the Mahratta soldier of fortune, and the 
ordinary cold-season tourist. 


We are perfectly aware of the palliations and excuses 
offered for such a state of things. These fictions are so 
manifestly absurd and ridiculous that they do not deserve 
our serious attention. They are just what you must expect 
in a community held down by priestcraft and despotism for 
centuries, suddenly emancipated and nove libertatis avidum. 
It is unworthy of a great and all-powerful Government to 
condescend to notice such attacks. They must be endured 
as the inevitable incidents to a rule and residence in India, 
like the sandfly and the mosquito. The ordinary provisions 
of the Penal Code are surely sufficient to deal with them, 
and so on. Now, with regard to the last of these argu- 
ments, it is quite true that there are provisions in the 
existing Codes which enable the Government to deal with 
treason and individuals to bring actions against libellous 


journals. But the Government of Bengal or Bombay, 


bringing all the machinery of the Courts to bear against a 
disloyal and seditious journal of some obscure village, would 
find itself exposed to worse vituperation and discredit than 
if it had passed by the attack. With a fluent English 
counsel and a weak judge, the Court would be converted 
into a theatre, with an appeal to the gods of the gallery. A 
verdict gained in such a case would make a splendid martyr 
of the journalist, while an acquittal would paralyse all 
authority. The real reply to these and other assertions 
is that the Government of India, whether it eventually 
rests on the sword or not, does ordinarily rest on opinion. 
And no government in the world, certainly no foreign 
government in India, can afford to have its own repre- 
sentatives vilified, its native subordinates intimidated, its 
motives impugned, its authority derided, and its whole 
system brought into contempt and disrepute, without for- 
feiting its title to confidence and respect. It may be 
admitted that the ordinary cultivator and artisan never 
heard of Nero or Caricuta, and that he has probably 
forgotten a good deal about Mussulman autocrats and 
Mahratta raiders. But what sort of respect will he have 
for magistrates and judges who, by the slow but certain 
spread of abusive mendacity, he is told are chartered 
robbers and fiends? It is quite certain, too, that nine-tenths 
of the vernacular journals are printed and published in 
British territories, and that any writer in any native State 
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who allowed himself to talk of the Nizam of HyprraBap 
or of Maharaja Scryp1a as the i scribblers have 
recently written about the British soldier, the English 
magistrate, and the Viceroy, would very soon find himself 
and his journal suppressed by high-handed acts, which, as 
OxtveR CromwELL said, savo little of grace but very 
much of sincerity. 

It is equally futile to argue that free expression ought 
to be given to native strictures of this kind, however 
exaggerated, because the suggestions of journalists are valu- 
able to show the drift of opinion in regard to changes in 
the revenue laws, new taxation, or vexed questions in poli- 
tical economy. We may say broadly that, if the native 
writers are not openly disloyal and seditious, they are gene- 
rally silly. The Income-tax is denounced as sucking out 
the very lifeblood of the people, while it is notorious that 
its limit has been so fixed as to touch only the higher 
and well-to-do classes of society. Railways are said to 
ruin trade and diminish wealth, because they take away the 

bundant products of one province, and replace them 
by others which that same province does not produce. Loans 
subscribed for entirely by English capitalists absorb the 
savings of the wealthier classes, and are the expedients by 
which a nation of hateful foreigners revenges itself on the 
impoverished millions of India. We have no space left to 
show how the members of the National Congress have been 
cloaking malevolence and discontent by drawing a picture 
of India under British administration equalled only by the 
most spiteful and insolent writers of the press. It has been 
gravely pronounced by Sir AucKLAND Co.vin to bea hideous 
caricature forced upon the people. The National Congress 
may, perhaps, be safely left to Lord Durrertn’s late Manifesto 
and to those loyal Rajas and Talookdars who have formed 
themselves into an Association to counteract its bad effects. 
It will not do for a Viceroy, in the rivalry of parties, to 
side too openly with one or the other. But a scurrilous 
native press, without antidote, without at present any fear 
of consequences, should be speedily checked before it makes 
the masses vaguely discontented and good government 
‘impossible. One of the first subjects that will imperatively 
demand the attention of Lord Lanspowne will be the native 
editor and his foul pen; and, with the help of the able 
soldiers and civilians that now compose his Council, the 
new Viceroy will surely be able to stop the spread of the 
that bagan with Leed: 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ROWDIES. 


"PICCADILLY on Saturday night will never, till the 


arrival of the New Zealander, be as quiet as a country % Tight to be protected against 


‘churchyard. Nor will young sparks who have been dining 
always abstain from showing that they have dined. There 
isno danger of Piccadilly becoming oppressively silent, or 
f hobbledehoys with “ no occupation ” losing their reserve of 
‘himal spirits. We cannot therefore sympathize with a 
‘Police istrate who encourages riot and assault in the 
neighbourhood of St. James's Hall. “ I think,” said Baron 
Aiperson, when the prisoner, who had been found with 
the prosecutor's boots three miles from the prosecutor's 
house, explained that it was a practical joke, “I think 
“that was carrying a joke rather too far.” Jon Morcan 
and Arrnur Luoyp erred, in our opinion, on the same side, 
and should have been sent to meditate in seclusion over the 
danger of being too funny. The overpowering humour of 
their proceedings cannot, of course, be denied. The hostile 
testimony of Mr. JerEmian Roserts, proprietor of the 
St. James’s Hall Restaurant, proves theix case in that 
respect. Sho: 


The war cry of “ Boys!” 
having been uttered, “several young men surrounded ” 
Mr. Roserts, “hitting him with their elbows, and 
“ treading on his toes.” Both the defendants were gloriously 
drunk, and the honourable task of removing Moraan to the 
Station required ‘the services of five policemen, plus one 
soldier. Mr. Hannay fined each of the heroes five pounds, 
which they must naturally regard as a cheap price to pay 
for such a rapturous evening’s amusement. Tt would be 
difficult to imagine a case where the treadmill was more 


work and enforced ey ae to gentlemen like 
Morean and Luoyp more than anything can. Those 
are the points where they continue to feel when they have 
become insensible everywhere else. Morcan, indeed, who 
must surely at some time have been, or aspired to be, a 
reporter, said that he “ felt his position acutely.” But he would 
feel it much more acutely, and much more to the p 
if he were so dexterously poised that he could not stop the 
rapid motion of his legs for a single moment. Perhaps it 
might be respectfully s to Mr. Hannay that, 
impracticable as the real civilization of Piccadilly obviously 
is, there are yet certain conventional appearances which it 
is desirable, for form’s sake, to keep up. 

Piccadilly is, after all, supposed to be a thoroughfare ; and 
a crowd, estimated by the police at about a thousand 
persons, may somewhat interfere with the free passage of 
vehicles and pedestrians. There are, moreover, various 
objections to a well-dressed man with no oecupation, like 
Epwin Rivovt, striking out right and left, with especial 
reference to any policeman whose back may present a con- 
venient target. ut denied this charge; and, if the 
magistrate believed him, he should have dismissed it. What 
he did was to make the man enter into his own recogni- 
zances for 5/., which is a clumsy and circumlocutory way of 
saying “ Guilty ; and do it again as much as you like.” Mr. 
Hannay’s reasons for not regarding the “affair” as 
“ serious ” are scarcely serious themselves. It seems that 
this austere functionary happened to unbend on that parti- 
cular evening, and that he was present at a concert in St. 
James's Hall. “I did not,” he added, impressively, after 
communicating this valuable fragment o autobiography 
to the public; “I did not notice any crowd when I left. 
Even if it had been otherwise, Mr. Hanyay saw 
would have been no more evidence than what the soldier 
said. But, with profound judicial impartiality, Mr. 
Hannay proceeded to account for the negative testimony 
of the isterial eyes. The fact was that he “left the 
building by the Regent Street exit.” Naturally, there- 
fore, he did not see what was not there to be seen. 
We submit that this startling coincidence did not justify 
Mr. Hawnwyay in passing such absurdly lenient sentences 
upon wanton disturbers of the pom eee Tt is not 
the law that light penalties should be inflicted for offences 
which the worthy magistrate, for the best of all reasons, 
did not witness. On the other hand, there is absolutely 
no ground for showing mercy to well-fed, comfortable 
idlers who make night hideous and the streets im ble 
from mere wantonness and fulness of drink. ey are 
exactly the people to whom a brief sojourn in gaol would 
be peculiarly beneficial, and it is cruel kindness to leave 
them at large. The police also are human beings, and have 
ic insult. Both in 
the East End and in the West magistrates are far too ready 
to treat rowdies and ruffians as if they had a necessary 
place in the established fitness of things. 


WHY DO TWO AND TWO. MAKE FIVE? 


E do not know whether a certain may not 

be necessary or expected from us ealing with 
Mr. Frepertc Harrison's e ulation in the December 
Contemporary Review with the Liberal-Unionists. On the 
one hand, we can hardly hope, or need hardly fear, that Mr. 
Harrison addressed the letter to us; on the other, what 
has been published is en pen public material for com- 
ment or otherwise. And we think that, while it is not 
very difficult for* persons accustemed to publie writing to 
put themselves in the place of any other , at least for 
argumentative purposes, it is quite delightfully easy to 
assume for the nonce the personality of one of the objects 
of Mr. Harnison’s wrestlings. 

The first thing, then, that a Liberal-Unionist will be 
tempted to reply to Mr. Harrison, and perhaps also the last, 
is that he does not quite recognize hisown description. “You 
“have given up,” says Mr. Harrison, in hig second para- 
graph and ninth line, “ everything that you have con- 
“tended for throughout life.” Wecan imagine the mild 
amaze of Sir Henry James and Lord Hartrncren (who 
at this moment contend for absolutely nothing on the 
Irish question which they did not contend for three, 
thirteen, thirty years ago, if they had occasion to contend 
for anything so long since) at being told this, “This. is 


Suitable or more urgently required. The prospect of hard 


“ true,” says Mr. Harrison ; but, unless what Mr. Harrison 


Mm, 
u- 
he 
th 
week, about a hundred roughs invaded the restaurant, | 
shouting, singing, knocking each other's hats off, up- 
setting tables, and breaking glass. This was fine fun, no 
doubt. But the gallant youths who got it up were not yet 
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says is true because Mr. Harrison says it, it is greatly to 
be feared that the Liberal-Unionist will reply politely, 
“ This ‘is false.” “You must be mistaking me,” Sir Henry 
James will mildly say, “for Sir Wmt1am Harcourt.” “You 
“do me,” Lord Hartineton will observe, “the most un- 
“ deserved honour of confusing me with the member for 
“ Midlothian.” But this singular state of Mr. Harrison’s 
vision must at least prepare them for other curious things 
coming—and they come. “I often ask myself,” says Mr. 
Harrison, “how it comes .... that I should be fallen, 
“as you tell me, to the side of intrigue, untruthfulness, 
“and crime.” That is, no doubt, a very proper question 
for any man to ask himself; but he can hardly be thought 
in a state likely to make the answer profitable when he 
ins, as we see that Mr. Harrison began, by assum- 
ing that Lord Hartineton, and not Mr. GuiapsTonz, has 
changed on the subject of Home Rule. A little euphrasy 
and rue seems to be required to be thrown in—a course 
of preliminary treatment for colour-blindness to be under- 
gone. But Mr. Harrison is in too great a hurry for 
this, and he sets to work to appeal, text-book in hand, to 
the impenitent Liberal-Unionist. His text-book is Two 
Centuries of Irish History, a book written, in part at least, 
by Home Rulers for Home Rulers, with, to cap it, Mr. 
Saaw Lerevnre’s Incidents of Coercion. That is to say, Mr. 
Harrison thinks he can convert men, some at any rate of 
whom have probably known Irish history all their lives, by 
six pages of précis from a recent compilation and a partisan 
mma en, happy in this feat (which scarcely required 
is own great literary ability to perform it), he goes 
back and asks, What has caused the Liberal-Unionists’ 
“desertion”? They are in the old camp; and Mr. 
Harrison, rubbing his telescope, gravely surveys the ad- 
joining country, and says, “ Why these deserters?” And 
then, relapsing into rhetoric, he asks how the act of “ de- 
“ serting,” of “seceding,” of &c., “turns oppressors into 
“ saviours, and transposes from one party to another the 
cause of morality, justice, and moderation.” Finally, after 
a few pages more about “ blackmail,” “ bloodthirstiness,” 
“ martial law,” “instances of wild revenge, which you 
“ parade as if 
and moderate Mr. Harrison !), “ wanton, savage, cowardly 
“ eviction,” and so forth, Mr. Harrison winds up by saying 
that “for forty years there has been no show of attack on 
“ the forces of Government as such in Ireland.” Some of 
us have heard of Fenians, Mr. Harrison has not. 

We think, we repeat, that we know what any Liberal- 
Unionist who takes notice of this appeal at all will say. He 
will very good-humouredly ask Mr. Harrison to be good 
enough to begin at the beginning, and, instead of asking 
what is the cause of the Liberal-Unionists’ desertion, to 
show that they deserted. For, once upon a time it was 
asked why a live fish, when it is put into water, does not 
increase that water's volume, The anecdote is something 
musty. But we fear greatly that, in countries given to 
symbolical ent, the present of a live fish and a vessel 
of fair water would be the only answer to Mr. Harrison’s 
appeal that the Liberal-Unionists would make or would 
need to make. 


THE RANDOLPHIANISMS OF LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


one of Lord unpublished letters he 
distinguishes between fame and notoriety in terms so 
grossly apt, so forcibly indecent, that no printer of our day 
could give them to the world without blushing. But we 
see no reason why this letter should not serve its very 
useful purpose by being circulated in manuscript amongst 
youthful politicians who are no longer young. In par- 
ticular, Lord Ranpotrpa Cxurcuitt should lose no time in 
obtaining a copy of it. Taken at this moment, it would 
probably do him much good; and we do not speak at 
random when we say that Mr. Epwarp Sranunope will 
gladly place his services at Lord Ranpo.Px’s disposal should 
e wish to study the lesson conveyed in the aforesaid letter. 
Of course it may be that the noble lord the member for 
Paddington has a natural relish for the unsavoury airs of 
mere notoriety, and is quite content that his name should 
pass from mouth to mouth all over the town, no matter 
the or ion. Ifso, Lord 
ittle apologue wo o him no good; and we may expect 
that he will seek from time to time a pepstition af the 
rather coarse enjoyment which he prepared for himself 
this week. No man engaged in public affairs has been 


u really cared for them” (O just, moral, | 


more talked about than Lord Ranpourn since the evening 
of Tuesday last. That distinction he can certainly boast ; 
and if, like many other persons, he does not mind how he is 
talked about as long as the gossip is noisy and plentiful, 
happy must he be. 

But yet he is not, cannot be happy quite. There was a 
stroke, a shock, a sensation as intended; but the stroke 
missed, the sensation that ensued has a vast deal of repug- 
nance in it, and this Lord RanpotPH must know as well as 
the rest of the world. Not that we suppose him guilty 
of all the naughtiness that has been ascribed to him on the 
present occasion. They may believe who will that, having 
formed a plan for damaging an Administration which he 
loathes and yet longs to enter, he went underground to 
the rs of the Opposition, communicated his project, 
and concerted with them a grand surprise for the Govern- 
ment. We do not believe it. The noble lord was not half 
so treacherous. When all’s known about this little affair we 
shall probably learn that, in the casuality of conversation, he 
mentioned to his enemies what he concealed from his friends. 
He told Mr. L or M or N what he was about to do—ex- 
patiating, perhaps, on his chances of success, and picturing 
the stunning effect which his revelations and his criticisms 
would have on “the gang” in general and Mr. Epwarp 
STanwoPeE in i . And if so, what more natural 
than that Mr. L or M or N should seize the occasion and 
seek to profit by it? How much to be expected was it 
that he should help out whatever hopes Lord RanpoLPx 
may have built on si the matter dark, by communi- 
cating his ambuscade to the troopers of the Opposition, 
and secretly preparing them to take advantage of it? 
Who knows? The Opposition leaders are no more fas- 
tidious in surmise than in conduct; no man is; and if Mr. 
L or M or N was told, however casually, of the surprise 
which Lord Ranpotps had in store for the Government, 
who would be astonished to learn that the Radical honestly 
believed that co-operation was invited? On the one hand, 
then, let us not be in haste to blame any L or M for mis- 

ing private confidences ; on the other, let us guard against 
the belief that organized treachery was plotted and intended. 

But this is a matter of business ; and we must not allow 
candour to halt or goodnature to carry us too far. We are 
forbidden to imagine that Lord RanpotpH CuuRcHILL com- 
municated his intentions to the Opposition, meaning that 
they should whip up their men “ on the quiet,” while he 
chose a time of emptiness on the Conservative benches for 
the explosion of his revelations. But neither is it to be 
supposed for a moment that he did not understand the 
precise state of things in the House when he rose to address 
it on a subject upon which he has obviously no sufficient 

. Lord Rayporps is an adept in all that appertains 
to lobby lore. He had a party of his own to ma not 
a large one, it is true—for years. He led the House of 
Commons for some months, and did so in a competent and 
workmanlike way. Beyond all doubt he knew on Tuesday 
evening what the heavy mustering on the Opposition benches 
meant ; he must have foreseen that there would be, and he 
saw that there were, many Conservative absentees ; and of 
course he was perfectly well aware that, though the Opposi- 
tion had got some inkling of his little game, his friends on 
his own side of the House had been studiously kept in 
ignorance of it to the last moment. He himself had 
managed that. Contrary to all usage and all propriety, he 
had given no notice to Mr. Stannore, though the matter in 
hand—not to speak of his own political relations to the 
Administration he chose to attack—must have suggested 
to him that notice ought to be given. Fairness demanded 
it. Honour demanded it. Decency demanded it. Lord 
Ranpoxru is not always deaf to their voices, or he would 
not be so pungent a critic. But, addressed to himself on 
this occasion (we are not. to be told that they did not speak 
or that he did not hear), he chose to disregard them utterly ; 
and though he may not have brought that strong muster of 
the Opposition together, we are afraid that he rejoiced at it, 
rejoiced over the comparatively empty benches on his own 
side of the House, delighted in the rushing and scrambling 
to get a Conservative majority up in time, and would have 
delighted yet more in a clear Ministerial defeat. Take the 
most kindly view of his mode of action, and beyond doubt 
that is what he intended. The public good, as Lord 
RANDOLPH it, would have been 
well if he opted a course of procedure ly open, 
courteous, and considerate—the usual course, in short ; but 
then there would have been no chance of wounding Mr. 
SranHore, and of worrying the Government by a vote which 
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Lord Ranpotpx Cuurcnitt knew would be far more em- 
parrassing in fact even than in a ce. However, we 
know the result. His lordship did not make a success of it. 
After long cogitation, indeed, we fail to discover in his action 
any good end that he could have hoped for. For himself 
certainly, he has done no good, as even they will admit who 
only a fortnight ago were all for Lord Ranpotra CauRCcHILL’s 
readmission to the Cabinet as a reformed character as well 
as a d—I—sh clever fellow. He has since justified some 
part of this ascription to the letter, but not the whole ; and 
we are persuaded that the chronicler of ten years hence will 
have to give a similar account of the member for Paddington, 
should he live and move so long in affairs political. There 
is no mistaking his character now—no hope, or very little, 
that the flaws in it which have been excused by youth will 
be amended by experience. Just as youthful as he now is 
he will ever remain. Some men are born so; and more of 
them in our generation, apparently, than ever before ; 
whence it comes that we see a Youthful Statesman disporting 
himself in public affairs at forty years of age like a naughty 
boy in a Sunday-school. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE. 


HAT ap of the long magazine article sent to Con- 
gress by President CLEVELAND which is devoted to the 
SACKVILLE incident is not unnaturally the most interesting 
on this side of the water, but is essentially the least im- 
portant. It is quite consistent with the folly of the whole 
ing that even now, when he has found that his 
swagger was as useless as it was underbred, President 
CLEVELAND cannot hold his tongue about it. Even in his 
itical testament he must needs bluster and romance. 
we read about “occurrences of a deeply regretable 
“nature,” “ unpardonable conduct,” and a “ gross breach 
“of diplomatic privilege,” there is nothing for it but to 
shrug one’s shoulders and remember some remarks of Mr. 
TaackErRAY’s on style, in his essay on “ Thunder, and Small 
“Beer.” Much the same form of criticism may be applied 
te the following remarkable passage :—“ Having first ful- 
“filled the just demands of international comity by afford- 
“ing full opportunity for Her Masgsty’s Government to 
“act in relief of the situation, I considered a prolonga- 
“tion of the discussion to be unwarranted, and 
“declined further to recognize the diplomatic character of 
“the person whose continuance in such a function would 
“destroy that mutual,” &c. &c. This fustian means that 
the United States Government made a charge entirely un- 
supported by evidence against an English Minister, and 
then, without waiting for an answer, sent him his 
ports. In the general insignificance of American politics 
incident of this kind has a relative importance, and 
Mr. CLEVELAND may still find it useful to remind 
hiseountrymen that, though he bounced in vain, he did un- 
doubtedly bounce to the best of his ability. 

There is at least more decency in Mr. CLEVELAND’s defence 
of the Fishery Convention rejected by the Senate, and the 
teaflirmation of the Tariff policy advocated in his letter 
to Qongress when first preparations were being made for 
the Presidential election. Now that he has nothing more 
to feanfrom the Republican majority, the Presmpent can 
- Toundly that the treaty “did supply a satisfactory, 
, Practical, and final adjustment, upon a basis honourable 
|, and just to both parties, of the difficult and vexed ques- 
tion to which it related.” To be sure, he is compelled to 
fall back immediately on another smart trick which did no 
good, and to speak of the retaliation which he asked from 
Congress unsuccessfully. But this may be forgotten now 
With the other pieces iormed for the occasion on the 
lectoral penny gaff. We are content to note only that 
the chief of one of the two great American parties 

once more that the treaty was a fair and accept- 
one. When in the course of next year the new 
President has come into actual discharge of his duty, 
ud England may again have a Minister at Washington 
Without loss of dignity, we can resume negotiations 
model to a Mr. CLEVELAND’s re- 

financial policy was not di 
renewed memories of manceuvres 
luster; On this point he has been consistent, and whether 
served the temporary interests of his party or no, 
t a definite policy. It may now be taken 
that the Democrats have accepted what may 


name, but substantially that is what they have done. 
The financial policy recommended months ago by Mr. 
CLEVELAND, dow reasserted as the policy of his 
is a Free-trade one. It pro to get rid the 
immense and useless surplus (for the current year it 
is 119,612,116 dollars) in the revenue of the United 
States by a reduction in Customs dues. The immediate 
effect of such a measure would be both to throw the. 
American market more open to competition and to benefit 
the American export trade by diminishing the cost 
of production, r. CLEVELAND also puts himself on the 
right side when he asserts that tariff reform carried out in. 
the manner approved by his would help to break. 
down the great trade trusts which have established mono-. 
polies in America more effectual than any created in this 
country by royal patent. They rule because they have the 
unlimited command of the home markets, and in the absence, 
of competition can fleece the consumer at will. The Republi-. 
cans, who will be in complete power after next March, will 
have these societies, which are no more pas with them 
than with the Democrats, to dea] with and the surplus to dis- 
pose of. They will find a difficulty in discovering a better 
means of dealing with the trusts than allowing the greatest 
possible number of producers to compete with them. They 
will also be put to it to find a means of reducing the surplus. 
out of internal taxation without leaving Bg entirely. 
untaxed. On the whole, the Democrats will, if they are. 
wise, be well satisfied to see the other side in office for the. 


CERTAINLY NOT MAD. 


HE public has no interest in knowing, and, if it had, 

would not have the means of finding out, whether, Mr, 
Samvuet Owen and Mr. Lropotp Heyry Owen“were 
or were not justified in attempting to have their father, 
Major Samvet Ricnarp Jonn Owen, deprived of the ma- 
nagement of his affairs on the ground of hi 
But, without making the least reflection on the filial senti-. 
ments of either of these ene. we may unreservedly - 
rejoice over the verdict that the gallant Major is sane. 
Had the jury found otherwise, the results might have been 
too dreadful to contemplate. It is not too much to say that. 
nearly all the most entertaining people in a world by no 
means overburdened with entertainment might be locked 
up as maniacs with as much reason as Major , 

For the purpose of estimating the peril which we have. 
mercifully esca) owing to the intelligence of Master 
Nicnotson and his jury, it is proper to assume that the 
evidence offered by the petitioners was correct. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to see why—unless from a tic regard for 
strict accuracy of irrelevant statement— Major Owen should 
have thought it worth while to contradict any of it. It 
appears that the Major was so fortunate as to be the 
husband of one Spiritualist and the friend of another, and | 
that the latter, a lady of comparatively tender years, was 
also a “Spiritualistic Medium.” In this agreeable company | 
the Major investigated Spiritualism, and not only so, but he 
. fitted up in his house at Ventnor a us t 

which went by the name of “‘ The Holy of Holies,” and into , 
which “ profane persons” were not to come. Here 
divers high m ies took place—of a sort which can easily 
be imagined by any person versed in Spiritualistic litera- . 
ture—for a pleasing uniformity of phenemena is one of the » 
most marked features of the cult, In August 2887 Mrs. , 
Major's Spiritualist friend—became a happy . 
mother; but a week earlier a golden prince had been 
born. It does not appear who the golden prince’s parents | 
were ; but he had a mother, for the Major, it is alleged, 
kindly took the royal child up to Heaven, and there 
“ delivered it up to” that lady's “care.” Between two 
infants born so close together in time, and possibly in the 
self-same sanctuary, there was, as might have been ee 
pected, some degree of intimacy, and it was natural 

when the anniversary of the birth of the golden prince 
arrived, some three months when Mes Mar.ey’s 
little girl was expecting her birthday in a week's time, it 
should be determined to celebrate the joyous occasion by a 
function of unusual splendour in the Holy of Holies. At 
this function there was present, besides jor and Mrs, 
Owen, Mrs. Martey, other ladies, a younger Mrs. 
Owen, the wife of one of the sons who recently appeared _ 
as petitioners before Master Nicuotson. From the cir- , 


called a Free-trade policy. They will not give it that 


cumstance that Mrs. Owen the younger was entirely out 
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of with the whole proceedings, and was not even 
heced im white like the rest of the company, we are glad 
to infer that the expression “profane persons” already 
used to denote the class habitually excluded from the Holy 
of Holies means profane persons in the ordinary sense— 
that is, persons given to the use of unseemly language. 
The Major himself wore, not only a “long white garment,” 
but one that was “trimmed with gold.” A “hat with a 
“white feather in it” seems to have completed his costume 
Nd it was the daily hat of civilized life, the Major must 

ve presented a surprising appearance). When all were 
assembled the baby—Mrs. ’s baby—“ was brought 
“in and placed in the midst of them, and they were subse- 
“ quently told that it was trying to speak to them, and that 
“ the little pilgrim prince was init.” So great a solemnity 
| asamponr a suitable impression. One lady fainted on the 

oor, and Mrs. Maruey lay “on the bed, and after cover- 

“ing her face with her hands, she waved them towards the 
“ ceiling, and then closed her eyes.” Mrs. Owen the younger 
watched by her, and the first thing Mrs. Marxey said when 
she opened her eyes again was, “You dirty creature!” It 
might have been supposed that this was a reference to 
young Mrs. Owen’s lack of a wedding garment; but there 
was more than this to excuse the apparent discourtesy. 
The explanation was “that Mrs. Mariey had just come 
“ down from Heaven, and that everything down here ap- 
“ peared so dirty.” This should go far to establish the 
virtue of cleanliness in the high esteem proverbially as- 
signed to it. 

It really does seem singular that upon the opening of 
such evidence as this the learned Master should not have 
saved his own time and that of the twenty-three gentlemen 
of the jury by some proceeding analogous to a nonsuit. It 
is still more singular that Mr. Fintay should have thought 
it worth while to call bank clerks and retired tradesmen to 
say that they had done business with Major Owen without 
observing him to be mad. White robes, Holies of Holies, 
golden princes, expeditions to Heaven, and, if we may be 
allowed the phrase, the whole bag of tricks, are as common 
among Spiritualists as blackberriesin September. A select, 
but numerically appreciable, class of our fellow-subjects are 
always at it. If they were all to be adjudged mad and 
locked up, it would be immediately necessary to spend 
millions in new asylums. It might almost as plausibly be 
alleged that a man was mad because he was an anti-vacci- 
nationist. And as, of all existing sets of cranks, the Spiri- 
tualistic cranks are about the most amusing, it would be a 
thousand ‘pities to suppress them, to say nothing of the 
liberty of the subject. 


MR. BALFOUR AND HIS ASSAILANTS. 


TF Mr. GuapstovE is not in one sense sick of Mitchelstown 
and ManpeEvILLE, of Kinsetua and Killeagh, and all the 
-rest of it, he ought to be so by this time in another. If the 
mausea of satiety has not overcome him, he ought certainly to 
be mage en | figuratively from that species of internal disturb- 
_.ance which usually follows — a heavy fall. Attentive 
. observers of the scene in the House last Monday night are 
-even disposed to believe that they detected certain appre- 


hensions ‘of this result on the countenances of Mr. Guap- | p 


. STONE’s obsequious followers. His claque is too well trained 

to fail in mere noise; but there was less spirit than usual 
in their performance of even this the simplest part of their 
duties, while the look of many of their expressive faces, so 
soon as it ap that Mr. GuapstonE really proposed to 
_go through the whole dreary series of fictions again, was one 
of blank dismay. Of course there was cheerfulness enough 
below the ; y. A night spent in abusing Mr. Batrour 
is rega on the Irish benches as its own reward; and 
the Ditons and O’Briens are no more sticklers for 
novelty in an accusation than they are for its truth. But the 
lish Parnellites have never gone in quite so much for the 

fun of the thing. They have not yet acquired a love of the 

noble art of dirt-throwing for its own sake, though they 

will get to that in time no doubt ; and they do not care to 

foul their hands with their peculiar missile unless they have 

reason to think that some at least of the mud will stick. 

‘This, however, is exactly what the more intelligent among 
them have ceased to believe with regard to the particular 

ammunition of Mr. Guapstone’s providing. The Mitchels- 
town stuff had once an effective bok, but it is now so dry 

with age that it crumbles into powder in the fingers. No 


mud-flinger who respected his art would use it any longer ; 


while, as to the ManpEviLLE and KInsELLA varieties, they 
have proved so extremely awkward to handle that all the 
more prudent of Mr. Guapstoye’s followers have taken to 
letting them alone. Hence it was that this pe ayant and 

retentious attack which their leader came all the way from 
Hawarden to deliver found inwardly-doubting auditors on 
the benches behind him, and inspired many a loyal follower 
with a regret that Mr. Batrour’s distinguished assailant 
did not confine himself to those generalities of vituperation 
which nobody can answer, instead of condescending upon 
specific slanders, which can be, and which are, so speedily 
and crushingly refuted. These uneasy persons had, no 
doubt, been taken terribly aback by the destructive replies 
which the Caer Secretary has already delivered—as 
notably at Glasgow on the MANDEVILLE case—from the 
platform. They could, therefore, have seen no advantage 
in giving him the chance of repeating them from 
his place in Parliament. It is even possible that they 
may some of them have disapproved on tactical grounds 
of that excessive truculence of badgering which enabled Mr, 
Batrour once more to display his wonderful resources as 
a debater—his unshaken nerve, his unflagging spirit, his 
unfailing clearness of head, and his imperturbable temper— 
in a series of some half-dozen hand-to-hand battles, one after 
the other, with a string of adversaries who have none of 
them ever recognized the belt as forming the lower limit of 
the field available for military operations. 


In the course of Monday and Tuesday night the Cuter 
Secrerary successfully encountered Mr. Guapstong, Sir 
GerorcE Treve.yan, Mr. O’Brien, Sir Witt1am Harcourt, 
to say nothing of such smaller fry as Mr. Wiison, Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, and the gentleman who is understood to be 
framing a proscription list of resident magistrates in case of 
the return of Mr. Guapstone to power, Mr. Joun E us 
—light-horsemen whom the Curer SEcrETARY unseated 
incidentally while answering the attacks of his more im- 
portant assailants. No doubt it would have been impos- 
sible to debate the Irish Estimates at all—or, at any rate, 
after the fashion which an obstructive Opposition affects— 
without giving Mr. Batrour an opportunity of repeating 
some of his argumentative triumphs of the recess ; but a 
wise Gladstonian, if there is such a thing, might reasonably 
question the wisdom of making the enemy a present of new 
conquests. Why, for instance, did Mr. GuapsToNnE revive 
that unlucky quarrel about Lord Spencer’s treatment of 
Mr. Harrineton, thereby preparing humiliation and defeat 
for Sir Harcourt? And when Mr. Batrovr 
referred to the cases in which under the last Administration 
life had been taken by the police, and no official inquiry had 
followed, why, oh why! did Mr. Giapstone interrupt with 
the exclamation, “ Produce them all, if you please”? In 
the report we read that this was followed by “a laugh ”"— 
no doubt the guffaw of a Gladstonian. But on which 
side of his mouth is that unhappy laugher laughing 
now? And how came he to forget what Mr. Giapstone has 
again and again demonstrated—his absolute ignorance of 
what went on under his own government of Ireland? Mr. 
Batrour has promptly complied with the request. He has 
“ produced them all”; and in the three years between 1881 
and 1884 there were seven of them. On three occasions in 
1881 men lost their lives at the hands of the police who were 

rotecting rvers. In September of the same year 
a police patrol fired on a party of Moonlighters, and shot 
man dead. In the following month a detachment of Con- 
stabulary attacked a mob, and wounded one of them 
mortally. In 1882 a life was taken in a precisely similar 
way; and on one occasion in 1884 the police fired into 4 
crowd and wounded two women, both of whom ultimately 
died. In five of these cases Irish coroners’ juries found 
verdicts of wilful murder and in the other two cases 
verdicts of manslaughter against the police; but the 
coroners’ warrants were never executed, nor was any i2- 
vestigation into the circumstances ever held by the Govern- 
ment over which Mr. GLApsToNE presided, and a principal 
member of which was the Sir Witu1am Harcourt who 
declared that “the Constitution,” which he keeps in 
his pocket, “requires that there should be some public 
“ inquiry in all these cases,” and that “there had been m 
“ his experience and reading” no such case in the country 
before “where an inquiry had not been held.” As we 
have seen, the number of cases which have escaped Sir 
Hanrcourt’s experience and eluded his reading 
have only been seven—that is all; ‘and it would appear, 
therefore, that Mr. Guapstonz’s Home Secretary does nob 
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know him any better than that unhappy henchman who 
laughed when he said, “ Produce them all.” But there 
were some of Mr. Giapstone’s followers who did not laugh 
and who must be asking themselves why the gentlemen 
sitting on the bench of dignity in front of them should be 
continually going out of the way to advertise their gross 
ignorance of their own official record, and to bring upon 
Tinmssives that ridicule which every combination of gross 
ignorance with bumptious confidence deservedly excites. 
Even less fortunate was Mr. Giapstone’s revival of the 
precious dispute about Mr. Trmoray Harrixeton and his 
-bed. Had the controversy been left where it was, 
the only sufferers from it would have been Lord Spencer 
and Sir Grorce Trevetyan. To them, however, have now 
been added Sir Witt1am Harcourt, who has sustained 
another severe fall in a quarrel to which he was not 
originally a party. Mr. Batrour had already shown that 
Lord Spencer’s mitigation of Mr. Harrineron’s treatment 
in prison was altogether irregular and improper, and, in 
fact, a mere concession to political pressure, to which, as 
- such, it was a grave dereliction of duty on the part of an 
Executive officer to yield. Sir Writ1am Harcourt has now 
been obliging enough to make it equally clear that the 
’ advice tendered -by him on the matter was as improper and 
irregular as the action taken by the then Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. It is not by any means clear that his view of 
the rights and duties of the Home Secretary with to 
prison discipline in England is sound ; but it is abundantly 
certain that his pretension to dispense with prison rules in 
Ireland on the grounds whereon, and in the manner in 
which, he assumed to interfere in Mr. Harrtneton’s case is 
'@ preposterous one. Assuming that the Home Secretary 
has authority to advise the Lord-Lieutenant to modify 
'the treatment of Irish prisoners, there can at least 
be no sort of doubt upon these two points—first, that 
the law does not contemplate any action being taken by 
the Lord-Lieutenant except in consultation with and 
suroagh the medium of the Irish Prisons Board; and, 
‘secondly, that any mitigation of the prison treatment 
which might thus be brought about should take the form 
‘of a revision of the rules as applicable, not to individuals, 
“but to classes of persons undergoing imprisonment. With 
the former of these conditions Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
and Lord Spencer only colourably complied, the latter they 
deliberately set at naught. Instructions for granting in- 
‘dulgences to Mr. HarrineTon were given, it is true, through 
‘the Vice-President of the Prisons Board, but the Board 
_ itself was not consulted ; and there is nothing to show that 
ithe official in question acted otherwise than as a mere in- 
‘strument in Lord Spencer’s hands. As to the latter of the 
‘two conditions set forth, it was not only disregarded, but 
‘disregard of it was of the very essence of Sir Wi11aM 
‘Harcourr's interposition in the matter. He interfered to 
‘procure indulgences for Mr. Harrineton, not because he 
: ed him as one of a class of offenders with all of whom, 
‘im respect either of their own deserts or of the nature 
‘of. their offences, it would be well to deal leniently, 
'but solely and simply because Mr. Hanrriyeron had 
friends who were giving trouble to the Government in 
the House of Commons. That was the beginning and end 
of Sir Witt1am Harcovurr’s intervention in the matter. 
‘He did not trouble himself about anybody but Mr. 
GTON, because no case but that of Mr. Harrieton’s 
was an actual source of Parliamentary inconvenience to the 
‘Administration. The prisoner Macnamara, for instance, 
who was “doing his time” along with Mr. Harriveroy 
for a like offence, continued to sleep on the plank-bed, which 
his more fortunate companion had been allowed to change 
for a softer couch. The “humanity” of the then Home 
had its whole and sole inspiration in solicitude 
for the repose of Ministers in the House of Commons. 
That Sir Wittiam Harcourt should have imagined that it 
Would be of any advantage to Lord Spencer or any credit 
to himself to advertise this fact is one of the most astonish- 
ing assumptions ever made even by the most astonishing of 
"politicians. 


nected with newspapers, and that is precisely the point 
which the members of the Court have left even less clear 
than found it. Eight were indicted last 
August at the Old Bailey for libelling a certain Mr. 
Dovenry, an Engli imprisoned in Ireland under the 
Crimes Act. The jury found that the article in the 
St. Stephen's Review of which Mr. Doveuty complained was 
a libel, but some questions of law were reserved by the 
Recorder, and have all been determined in favour of the 
accused. Of the defendants one, Mr. ALLison, was editor 
of the St. Stephen's Review when the libel appeared. Three 
of the others were members of the Constitutional News 
Association, to which the St. Stephen's Review belonged, and 
the remaining four were the directors of a Company which 
prints that periodical, but has no other interest or concern 
therein. te, Dovetes proceeded against all these people 
without distinction, and seven of them were ane It 
was not proved as a matter of fact, though it was contended 
as a presumption of law, that the publishers and printers 
were responsible for the attacks upon Mr. Doveury in 
the St. Stephen’s Review. Before the prosecutor could 
begin proceedings he had to obtain a fiat from the Solicitor 
to the Treasury as Director of Public Prosecutions. Sir 
Aveustus STePHENSON granted the application for reasons 
which are far from being obvious, and so the case, not being 
one with which a magistrate could deal, had to be tried out. 
But the fiat was issued against the publishers, printers, and 
editor of the St. Stephen’s Review, not against any one of 
them by name, the result of which informality is that the 
conviction has been quashed, and the whole proceedings set 
aside. Lord Campen’s famous condemnation of general 
warrants has thus been extended to what may be called 
general fiats. The defendants were, of course, indicted by 
| name, tried by name, and convicted by name. But that 
was not enough. The Director of Public Prosecutions 
might, perhaps, have stopped the case if he had known who 
| the editor, printera, and publishers were. Such, at least, 
seems to be the inference from this important judgment. 
The only question upon which the five judges differed 
was the responsibility of the editor. By a majority of three 
to two they held that Mr. Atuison had been improperly 
convicted because his name was not in the fiat. Mr. Justice 
Day and Mr. Justice Smurra thought it was sufficient if the 
prosecution were authorized in general terms. Common 
sense certainly seems to be with the minority on this point. 
The Director of Public Prosecutions has surely nothing to 
do with the legal liabilities of accused parties either between 
themselves or towards the world at large. His duty—a 
sufficiently delicate and difficult one—is simply to say 
whether a libel published in a newspaper is of such a pecu- 
liar character that a civil action will not furnish an adequate 
remedy. Mr. Justice Manisty’s argument is ingenious, 
but, as it seems to us, fallacious. The whole Court agreed 
that criminal responsibility had not been brought home 
to the proprietors or the printers. “ Here, then,” says 
Mr. Justice Manisty, “are eight men charged with a 
“crime, and seven of them have nothing to do with it. 
“What clearer proof can there be of the necessity for 
“ specification in the fiat?” We need not pause to 
consider what good it would have done these inno- 
cent people to be mentioned in the fiat and. the indict- 
ment instead of only in the indictment. But Mr. Justice 
Mantsty does not need to be reminded that the con- 
viction of innocent men is not confined to the administration 
of the Newspaper Libel Act. That statute was intended 
to protect the proprietors of newspapers from criminal pro- 
ceedings when the nature of the libel and the circumstances 
of the parties did not require recourse to the criminal 
law. It was not designed to assist prosecutors in discovering 
the identity of the persons against whom they ought to 
proceed, The exoneration of the printers and publishers, 
though based on plausible grounds, suggests a very easy 
method of bringing out a newspaper without any one to 
answer for libels contained in it; for corporations, it now 
appears, are assumed to know nothing, ey have not only 
no bodies, and no souls, but no minds. As, however, a dog, 


THE “PUBLIC PROSECUTOR” AGAIN. 


HE decision of the Court for Crown Cases Reserved in 
the QuEEN against ALLison, J upp, and Others will not 

do much to unravel the tangled skein into which the law of 
criminal libel has been twisted. No of this curious 
1s more complicated than the liability of persons con- 


if given a bad name, may be hanged ; so an editor, if given 
his own name, may be imprisoned. This responsibility of 
editors, as distinguished from proprietors, is new, and was 
not sufficiently argued. The law of newspaper libel is in a 
state of chaos, and Sir ALGERNoN Borruwicx’s Bill, even if 
it had the slightest chance of passing this year, would not 
do much towards the establishment of cosmos. 
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4 THE ART OF FORESTRY. 
rl § OOK,” said the Laird of Dumbiedykes to his son and 
heir, “ when ye hae naething else to do, ye may be 
aye sticking in a tree; it will be growing, Jock, when 
“ ye're sleeping.” When Scorr wrote this humorous praise 
‘of planting, Seotland*was already foremost among countries 
‘in the making of woodlands, though half a century earlier 
‘Southern wits were busy at the expense of that treeless 
‘land. . Everybody may remember how apprehensive Dr. 
‘ Jonnson was lest so-rare a piece of timber as his good oaken 
-walking-stick should-tempt the cupidity of the natives. 
Scorr himself set a good example at Abbotsford, being too 
‘true a poet not to love the “grene shawe”; though it was 
onlyin a modest way of emulation. The famous Duke of 
' ATHOLE bears the bell from all Scottish planters, save the 
Earl of Searretp, by his prodigious enterprise at Blair 
Athole and Dunkeld in the fifty years between 1774 and 
1830, whenclose upon twenty-five millionsof trees were planted 
‘under-his direction. At this period it might have been 
said—as it may now be said of most countries in Southern 
Europe—that the planting of trees was as great a plot of 
State as it once was to wield a shovel in Holland. Where 
ting has long been a favourite pursuit with landowners 
it is natural that writers on the art of forestry should 
‘abound. Formidable, indeed, is the list, as may be seen in 
_ the not altogether exhaustive account of eminent planters 
and authorities on arboriculture in an interesting treatise by 
Mr. CuristopHer Micuie—Zhe Practice of Forestry— 
recently published by Messrs. Buackwoop. The father of 
forestry, according to Mr. Micuie, was not a native of 
North Britain, nor did he rejoice in the Christian name 
'“ Joun,” as do all of the forty or fifty modern exemplars 
cited by Mr. Micurz. The “first-mentioned forester 
“in the world” appears to have been Asapu, of whom 
NenemianH records that he was keeper of the forests of the 
‘King Artaxerxes. Forests, if “kept” at all, were in the 
good old days preserves of large game, and the hunting- 
grounds of kings and nobles. Mr. Micntr’s list of illus- 
trious planters “ whose Christian name was Jonn,” as Hoop’s 
ballad has it, is certainly curious, though it would not be 
difficult to cite a goodly array of “ Wiit1ams” and others 
to set against it. After “his grace Jonn, Duke of Arnoxe,” 
we have that estimable peer and planter, the Duke of 
Beprorp, whose plantation of conifere and other ever- 
n trees at Woburn Abbey dates from 1745, and is 
own of all who love trees. That was a great period of 
when flourished, and wrote a 
k on forests second only in good taste and enthusiasm to 
Evetyy’s Sylva. Enclosures Acts were undreamed of, and 
everybody was busy trenching and planting. The projects 
of the Duke of Montacu—“ Joun the Planter ”—were 
truly magnificent. Him the weary pedestrian should have 
blessed, for he planted avenues, magnificent to this day, and 
was no mere utilitarian. Noble and imposing was his plan 
for an avenue from Northamptonshire to London, sixty 
miles of pillared alleys and pleasant greenery. Regrets for 
this unfulfilled scheme are considerably lessened when we 
think of the inevitable fate of the trees at the hands of 
highway authorities and local-board surveyors. Your dis- 
trict surveyor hates a tree. He would have reduced Jonn 
the Planter’s avenue to the dimensions and paltry rotundity 
of the toy trees of a child’s Noah’s Ark. 

Mr. Micute treats of forestry from the purely practical 
standpoint. He discusses, with much illustration in the 
form of statistics, metbods of planting, thinning, and 
pruning, the nature of soils, choice of material, the cost and 
probable profits of plantations. He is not much troubled 
about the wsthetic aspects of the subject. In his eulogy of 
planting there are no poetic descants on fine specimen trees, 
unshorn by any but natural influences, and no quotations 
in praise of venerable oaks or ashes or yews from the English 
poets. His “ quotations” have a commercial air, as becomes 
a practical treatise. Even historical trees, like the “ Capon 
“tree” and the “ King of the Woods” in the forest of Jed- 
burgh, are subjected to illustration of the virtue that lies in 
judicious pruning. The first is more picturesque than the 
second, though this does not concern the forester. The 
monarch of the forest comprises many thousands of feet of 
good timber. The poor “Capon,” for lack of “ timeous 
“ pruning,” occupies as much ground, and is of little or no 
value. It has a wild, irregular habit of growth, and wants 
only a bousing party of Ropry Hoop’s men to make a com- 
plete picture. Experts appear to differ greatly on the sub- 
ject of pruning. Like thinning, it is most grossly executed, 


very often to the permanent injury of trees, and, like 
thinning, it is a “n evil,” as Lixptry remarked. 
One of Mr. Micuir’s excellent maxims ought to be ever in 
the eyes of gardeners and tree cultivators. “ Pruning is 
“ the work of art,” the golden rule runs, “and therefore 
“should be done so as to conceal art.” What is a poor 
pine or larch to do if deprived of its “leader”? It takes 
to crooked and illiberal ways, and comes to a bad end, or 
no end at all, which is an evil thing in a tree. No oak 
will stand the pruning-knife or look anything but pitiful 
and abashed after a topiarian course. It is nature, not 
art nor the Druids—for all that the disciples of SruKrt#y 
may say—that makes a Wistman’s Wood. As Brother 
Micuaet sings, in the sweetest and most spirited of wood- 
land romances, 


You neyer can teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree. 


In infancy you should prune and thin, and in both opera- 
tions valour must be tempered with discretion. Age must 
be respected. It is brutal and senseless to amputate large 
limbs, however carefully you apply a styptic of coal-tar, 
though there is much virtue in this ing. 

should also be shown to the “ whitened withered limbs” of 
ancient trees ; and to lop them off, as Mr. Micute feelingly 
observes, is as bad as plucking the grey hairs from the head 
of the octogenarian, 


THE NEW COLLEGE AFFAIR. 


EOPLE who are not resident members of the Univer- 
sities have little chance of understanding the recent 
disturbances of New College. According to the stories 
in the papers, the University has been suffering from 
University Society journalism. The journals written ex- 
clusively by undergraduates have hitherto been feeble, 
but not scandalous, things. We may make an excep- 
tion (in spite of a proposal for Roasting a Senior Proctor 
Gratis) in favour of the old Oxford Spectator and the 
old Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. The wit of the 
former was a thing by itself, and the story of the man 
who painted the judgments of Gop in purple and yellow 
would by itself have saved the credit of the latter, though 
it may be allowed that the remarks of the Dragon were 
profane and monotonous. There is a very respectable 
weekly review in Oxford at this moment, and while the 
literary criticisms are a little supercilious, the boating and 
cricketing news is always welcome. But it appears that 
Oxford has another paper, in which “the abysmal depths of 
“ personality” have been sounded. According to an eminent 
writer, “ youth will be served,” and a little banter of Dons 
does nobody much harm. But it appears that, after 
bantering dons with pertinacity and impunity, this Oxford 
Society journal said something about some ladies which 
should not have been said. As the documents are not 
before us, we have no knowledge of the witticisms pub- 
lished, except that they appear to have been levelled at one 
of the peaceful Halls for learned women under the shelter of 
the wing of the University. A moment’s thought would 
show the most careless undergraduate that he cannot be 
too carefully courteous towards these rather experimental 
institutions. However, it seems that Mr. Barnurst, who 
is, or who has the credit of being, the editor of the under- 
graduate journal in question, was not a sufficiently careful 
editor, and that needless offences came. His Dons, there- 
fore, sent him down; and the men of New College took 
his side in a demonstrative manner. If SHetuey’s horse 
had been taken out of SHELLEY’s cab, when he was sent 
down, and if he and Mr. Hoca had been conducted, 
“not charioted of Baccuus and his pards” (whoever his 


_“ pards” may have been), but by University men, to the 


mail coach, Mr. DowpEN would have told us all about it. 
Mr. Batuvurst had these honours which SHELLEY seems 
to have missed; and, in other ways, the College she 

that they thought him hardly treated. Most of them dined 
out of Hall on one night ; and they appear to have made @ 
“ demonstration ” with a bonfire, in the fearless old fashion of 
Fosterius, “THE VENTUROUS Sarnt,” and other heroes cele- 
brated.in song. But what it was all about the amazed ob- 
server cannot pretend to decide. If Mr. Baruurst’s paper did 
not say something very “uncanny,” we can scarcely suppose 
that he would have been sent down. And, if it did say 
something very uncanny, we can scarcely understand why 
his punishment was thus uproariously resented. Under- 
graduates are not likely, we trust, to back any one who has 
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been concerned in writing wrongfully about studious and 
unobtrusive ladies. It is a great mystery, and the Fellows 
of New College have probably been well advised in per- 
mitting Mr. Batuurst to appeal to the Visitor. The rights 
and wrongs of this obscure affair will now, we trust, be 
cleared up, and we may hope that there has been too 
much haste and too much noise about the whole matter. 
New College is a very ancient and notable foundation ; 
every one seriously desires it to come as quickly as pos- 
sible out of the confusion. One thing is certain— 
the less undergraduate papers indulge in personalities 
the better for the University. These things are explosive 
and dangerous in proportion to the narrowness of the circle 
within which they are put forth. In London people have 


ceased to be much excited about published tattle and the > 


mendacities of Grub Street. They fizzle out very soon; but 
in the narrow society of a University they excite hatreds 
both fierce and long enduring. People are extremely sen- 
sitive about very little matters in a small town; and a 
small town, especially a University town, can exist without 
amateur personal journalism. 


MR. LABOUCHERE ON PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


ite is probable that Mr. LasoucueEre does not highly rate 
the capacity of the House of Commons for appreciating 
the more cynical sallies of his humour. If, however, that 
assembly was not so heartily amused as he perhaps expected 
it to be with his performance of last Thursday night, he 
should make some allowance for its members. No doubt 
the spectacle of the senior member for Northampton calling 
attention to the unsatisfactory condition of public business 
isan excellent joke. The clown calling attention to the 
fact that the policeman’s head has been knocked off; the 
Artful Dodger calling attention to the fact that the old 

tleman has lost his handkerchief; one of Mr. 
Esqocmnea’s Irish friends calling attention to the fact 
that life and property are less secure than is desirable in 
the sister island—these, also, are excellent jokes, in their 
way ; but their excellence is always less apparent to the 
victim than to other people, and in some cases the victim 
either cannot or will not take any pleasure in it whatsoever. 
Now this, we must remind Mr. LaspoucHere, may very 
reasonably be the case with the House of Commons. It 
has,as Mr. Cuapiin so usefully pointed out, enjoyed the 
eloquence of the members for Northampton, Mid Cork, 
Caithness, and the Camborne Division for Cornwall in far 
greater abundance than that of any other four, probably of 
any other forty, members of the House during the present 
short Session. And the large majority of the House, it 
must be borne in mind, are not nearly as well satisfied to 
be sitting in December as are Mr. Lasovucuere and his 
three coadjutors. Many of them have no Parliamentary 
axes to grind and plenty of business of their own to attend 
to, None of them at all relish the prospect of being kept 
sitting until Christmas-eve. So that, when they hear the 
leader of the select party to whom they owe this disagree- 
able outlook proceeding gravely to occupy another hour of 

precious time of the House in discussing “the unsatis- 
“factory condition of public business,” it is, perhaps, not 
wonderful that the exasperating effrontery of the thing 
should have so completely eclipsed its absurdity as to leave 
them in no mood for mirth. 

‘The First Lorn of the Treasury, no doubt, did well to 
avoid contentious matter in his reply. It completes the 
ony of the whole situation that obstructionists are, in 
Proportion to the success of their tactics, assured of im- 
panity, and even of respectful treatment. By a sufficiently 
industrious practice of their art, they may bring public 
business to so “unsatisfactory” a condition that those re- 
Sponsible for its management dare not risk interrupting 
its progress even for the purpose of denouncing those 
who are obstructing it. They have to be treated with 
&‘consideration which they are far from deserving, and 

notorious Parliamentary malpractices have to be 
courteously ignored for fear of creating opportunities for 

: to them. Mr. Lasoucnere is, no doubt, hugely 

by the indulgence with which Ministers are com- 
Pelled to treat him; it is one of the circumstances in 
the situation which would appeal the most forcibly to his 
Own peculiar sense of humour. And, indeed, the whole 
Scene of Thursday night must have been highly diverting to 


with a grave rebuke to Mr. Cuapiin for having challenged 
other hon. members to “ enter into acrimonious personal 
“attack.” At this Mr. Lanovcnere might have laughed out- 
right. He and three of his friends have delivered 150 
speeches between them in the course of three Parliamentary 
weeks. They then complain of the unsatisfactory condition 
of public business, and when one of their opponents points 
out that 150 speeches, divided among four members, give 
them an average of over 36 apiece, which will allow each of 
them considerably more than a 660th share of 23 days,a grave 
and dignified person rises on the Front Opposition Bench 
to protest against this importation into the debate of 
“ acrimonious personal attack,” while the Minister on the 
Bench opposite refrains studiously, and, no doubt, from his 
own point of view, wisely, from giving any encouragement 
to the importer. An assembly conducted on these ope: 
turvy principles must bea constant source of delight to Mr. 
LaBovucuErE, who is unlike two, at least, of his companions 
in loquacity in being able to see a joke. But how long the 
| joke will be permitted to continue is another matter. Mr. 
Samira, true to his policy of ignoring it altogether, has 
announced that another new remedy is to be applied 
to the nuisance next Session. The Government will take 
Supply first, and thereby, as they hope, secure the House 
against the inconvenience and scandal of being compelled to 
vote Estimates under pressure at the end of a Session. No 
doubt the obstructionists will be quite ready with their 
reply to this when the experiment is tried; and we have 
every reason to fear that the reply will be, at any rate 
temporarily, successful. And so matters will go on until at 
last the Government and the House muster courage to do 
what they ought to have done long ago—impose silence on 
all deliberate and malicious wasters of the public time. 


THE DUKE'’S TALK. 


HE conversations with the Duke of WELiineton which 

the late Earl Stannore noted down, and which his son 
has published (Murray), may not add materially toour know- 
ledge of the Great Duke. In the main they prove, as every- 
thing else known about him proves, that he had what he 
himself so greatly admired in the Duke of MarLBoroven, “a 
“ clear, cool, steady understanding,” and, with that, an un- 
surpassed faculty for saying what he had to say in a clear, 
terse fashion. Sometimes Lord Srannope’s reminiscences 
are apt to be disappointing; he remembers only that the 
Duke said something, not what he said, It is somewhat 
aggravating to come across such an entry as this :—“ After 
“ dinner the Duke and I spoke for nearly an hour and a 
“half on Sournszy’s History and the character of the 
“ Spani I fear that I cannot accurately report what 
“ was said by the Duke.” Here the only information con- 
veyed is that Earl Stannope’s memory had failed him. To be 
sure, we know from other sources what the Duke thought of 
Sourney’s History, and he has left his opinion of the 
Spaniards on record here as well as elsewhere. But there 
are not many disappointing entries of this kind. For the 
most part Lord Stannore did remember what the Duke 
said to him, and it was all very admirable good sense, 
Once or twice he inserts letters not written to himself. 
One of them, written in 1832, contains a piece of advice 
which might really be laid to heart by a good many young 
men and others anxious to improve their fortunes. The 
Duke was writing to a Mr. Fosrrr, a clergyman in Ireland, 
and persuading him not to emigrate. He insisted on the 
sacrifices which men must make who emigrate, and then 
goes on to say, “ My opinion is, if those who go abroad, and 
“ still more those who to the colonies to economize, 
“ would submit to make the same sacrifices at home as they 
“ must make abroad and in the colonies, they would find 
“ that they could subsist as cheaply, particularly in Ireland, 
“as they could either abroad or in the colonies. The fact 
“ is that men cannot bear those sacrifices in the presence of 
“ their neighbours and friends which they do not scruple to 
“ make before strangers, or in a forest or swamp, or in a 
“ desert in America.” Those words ought to be full of 
meaning to young men who have sunk their labour and 
capital in Canadian or other Gardens of Eden. 
Naturally the Duke’s good sense was shown on even 
larger matters than this. Very particularly admirable were 
some observations he made in 1833 on the common platitude 
that revolutionary remarkable characters. 
“ Look,” said the ~ years to Spain, Port 

ked through and 


ly Sir Hanrcovrr’s interposition— 


“ Ttaly, Belgium ; they have been ransac: 
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“ through, and whom have they produced? Third- and 
“ fourth-rate men at most.” He would not even make an 
exception for France. “ Where are they ?” was his question 
when people talked to him of the great characters brought 
forward by the Revolution in France. Ifthe Duke had lived 


to discuss this question half a century later, would he have | party 


seen any cause to modify hisopinion? His difficulty would 
have been to find even third-rate men among the politicians 
of revolutionary countries. One could wish that the Great 
Duke had spoken more generously of his soldiers. Probably 
no general ever thought so meanly or spoke so contemptu- 
ously of the men whom he had led to victory. The soldiers 
he described, in so many words, as a drunken scum ; the 
officers, he said, neither would nor could do their duty. The 
best disciplined regiments in the army were the Guards, 
because in them the non-commissioned officers did the work 
which line officers were supposed to do and did not do, and 

these non-commissioned officers were drunk every night 
at eight o’clock. The Duke was not the man addicted to 
humorous exaggeration, so this must be taken to express 
his opinion, the more so that it is repeated some four or 
five times in an emphatic manner. Happily, our vices do 
not seem to have done us much harm. The British army 
seems to have been more or less like the isan leader, 
TRANT, whose character the Duke hit off in one of his 
slashing phrases :—“ Trant, poor fellow, a very good officer, 
“ but a en dog as ever lived.” Not the least amusing 
story in the book is told by Lord Harprncez in a description 
of his meeting with Buiicuer after the battle of Ligny. 
The English officer found that the hero “smelt most 
“ strongly of gin and rhubarb.” He apparently showed 
what he felt ; for the drunken old colonel of dragoons 
said, with a ing frankness, “Ich stinke etwas.” The 
high spirit and high honour of the Duke, and the lofty 
patriotism in which they are naturally expressed, are, of 
course, conspicuous on every other page of Earl Stannope’s 
book. They come out admirably in a casual condemnation 
of a project which Earl Stannore reported to him. It was 
a scheme for obtaining from Spain a gallery of pictures in 
compensation for a money claim. “The Duke most strongly 
“ condemned it as an unworthy advantage to be taken from 
“ weakness and helplessness. The French would do such a 
“thing; but we would not. What is worth having in 
“ comparison with our character? Let us try to keep our 
“ character whatever happens.” The casual remark that 
what was good enough for Frenchmen was not good enough 
for Englishmen, as a thing self-evident and not requiring 
ary was eminently characteristic of the man and his time. 

ey are both good to read about ; and, if Earl Srannope 
had less to say than he has, if there were more repetition of 
himself and of others than there is in his volume, it would 
still be a welcome addition to the literature about 
WELLINGTON. 


WHY NOT MR. O’KELLY ? 


flys question which we have prefixed may possibly be 
thought to require explanation. If so, it can be very 
briefly explained. It was instantly and irresistibly sug- 
to us by reading in yesterday's newspapers a report 

of the presentation to Mr. Ditton of an address, aos | by 
150 gentlemen who, “as colleagues of his in the House of 
* Commons, desired to express their pain and resentment at 
“the policy which had sent him to unmerited imprison- 
“ment.” The fact that Mr. Parne.t, another member of 
that trio of captives whom we, of course, supposed to be 
referred to, was not associated with Mr. D1LLon as a reci- 
ace of this tribute, did not surprise us. Mr. Parnein 
already received so many, and such abject, apologies 
from those who threw him into Kilmainham, that it might 
have been thought superfluous to include him. But, 
we at once asked ourselves, Why not Mr. O’Ketiy? 
What had Mr. O’Ketty done, we wondered, that his 
sufferings should have excited no “pain and resentment” 
in the breasts of these 150 gentlemen ; or at least no pain 
and resentment of that intensity which seeks relief in 
presenting the victim of tyranny with a “handsomely 
“bound” and “most elaborately illustrated album ” ? 
Surely, we said to ourselves, the policy against which these 
remorseful Gladstonians desire to record their repentant 
test was just as cruelly oppressive to Mr. O’KExty as to 

. Ditton and Mr. Parnett. Surely Mr. O’Ketty’s 


ham for committing acts which Mr. Guapstoye ought 


to have been acts, not merely warete | of punishment, 
but actually worthy of praise. And w y, ¢ en, in the 
name of common justice, when nine-tenths of Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
are coming forward to admit with self-abasement that 
what they took for public plunder was really public virtue 
in disguise, and that the men whom they supposed to be 
“marching through rapine to the disintegration of the 
“ Empire ” were really going by an entirely different route 
to a totally different goal—when these confessions, we “ye 
were about to be publicly and ceremoniously made to Mr. 
Ditton, why, in the name of common justice, should not 
Mr. O’KE ty obtain the benefit of them also 4 

Of course we should have spared ourselves the trouble of 
all these perplexing questions if we had read on a little 
further in the report. For then, of course, we should have 
learned that Mr. Ditton’s “ unmerited imprisonment,” 
which has excited such “pain and resentment” in those 
150 hearts beating as one, and that one Mr. GLapsToNE’s, 
was not the unmerited imprisonment of 1881, but the 
undeserved incarceration of 1888. And when we saw that 
we felt like the dying sage. Many things “were becoming 
“clear to us.” Then we understood why it was that “no 
“ member of the Liberal party who had held office had been 
“ invited to sign”; and we believe that we should have 


that this invitation was withheld for “obvious reasons.” 


tion which follows, that “the puzzle would be to get at the 
“ name of any member of the Liberal party who had held 
“ office and who would not gladly have signed the ad- 
“ dress.” This we thoroughly believe. We are sure that 
no member of the Liberal party who has held office, 
and who presumably wants to hold it again, would have hesi- 
tated to sign this address or any other, that Mr. GLApsTONE 
would himself set the example in signing. But the ex- 
ample is wanting, and it is easy to see why. Mr. GLADSTONE 
could not very well join in giving Mr. Ditton an album for 
having been imprisoned in 1888 unless he also gave him 
something—say, at least, a cigar-case—for having himself 
imprisoned him on precisely the same grounds in 1881. But 
surely this preliminary difficulty might be got over, and 
should be got over even now that it has ceased to be pre- 


sentation to Mr. Ditton for his former “ unmerited impri- 
“ sonment,” a tribute in which Mr. O’Ketty should, of 
course, share, and which would finally purge the Glad- 
stonians of the sin of 1881 ? 


CHRISTMAS IN THE ALPS. 


L= year we said that the Slavs of Carniola had no Christ- 
mas, and this is true in the sense in which we understand 
the word. Of course there, as in all Catholic countries, the 
25th of December is a Church festival and the 24th a fast, the 
only joyous fast of the year. The supper is unusually and 
plentiful, but no meat is served at it, unless it be wild duck or 
otter, both of which are 


invitations ; the proper thing to do is to accept the one that comes 
from the landlord, in whose house one usually dines, and the 
fulfilment of this social duty is generally its own reward. The 
dishes are st but agreeable, and after the Christmas-tree, in 


and in all cases the n presents have been given to the 
children, and they have gone to bed, a tone of quiet satisfaction 
becomes the leading note of the evening. Every subject that 
could lead to contention is avoided, and so one sits together till 
the time for the first mass, which is read at or shortly after 

midnight, and which one may attend or not, just as one likes. 
The three morning 
though they are, of course, entirely wanting in pomp. The choir 

ing songs about the Nativity in the nation 
such a way that both the words and the music co nd to the 
service at the altar. The st r who has learnt to look upon 
the mass, in spite of its not entirely classical Latin, as one of the 
greatest poems of the Christian period, is at first inclined to resent 
the introduction of modern hymns and ] ; but the fervour 
of the singers, and the way in which they are joined by the con- 
tion, similar to that which many readers may have Te 


seem 


was no less “unmerited” than thei 
three of them, we reflected, were sent to Kilmain- 


almost as offensive as ifthe Divine 


to have known then, since he knows it so well now, | 


understood it even if the Daily News had not informed us . 


Nay, we might even have arrived unassisted at the reflec-_ 


liminary, with a view to future contingencies. Why should : 
not Mr. WurrTsreaD bestir himself and get up another pre- 


ed by the ecclesiastical authorities » 
as fish. The foreign visitor will probably receive half a dozen - 


Carinthia, which is chiefly German, has been my admired, ° 


masses, when heard in a village church in © 
Austria, are among the most impressive services of the Church, - 


language, and in 


marked in the churches of Scotland, clearly show that the usage » 
is dear to the heart of the people, though to us it ma 
Divine Comedy read 
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with the accompaniment of music selected from Offenbach. 
verse and music are always in’ ing, and sometimes 
extremely good ; but they cannot quite supply the place of the 
Gloria and the Agnus Dei, especially for foreign admirers of the 
Church who do not belong to its communion. Still the midnight 
mass in an Alpine vi is a thing to see. The long walk 
through the snow and darkness; the friendly ligh t from the 
windows of most houses; the groups of f worshippers 
whom one overtakes or who overtake one, with their hearty 
Christmas tings ; the blaze of light on the altar, which con- 
trasts equally with the night outside and the other unlighted 
parts of the church within, are all iy epg 
‘Thus Christmas in a Slav village a purely religious cha- 
racter, though, as it obliges one to sit up late or to rise early, it 
may serve as an excuse for a longer chat than usual and an extra 
glass. But Advent is not, as in German or Protestant countries, 
concentrated into the single festival. In many villages on the 
first evening a kind of homely procession is formed, and the 
images of the Holy Virgin and St. Joseph are carried to the first 
is going to ; then, where they sing, as ne 
in Carniola, at uet or double chorus Tollows. The astendante of 
the saints ask for a night’s lodging, those within ask who the 
travellers are, and so gradually the whole history of the Nativity 
is told in old world verse and music. Then the doors are thrown 
wide open; all who are within kneel, the images are borne to 
the altar that has been ipeaene for them, the two choruses join 
in a hymn of praise, and evening prayer begins in their presence. 
On the following afternoon the two saints are carried to the next 
house, and the scene is repeated. It may seem to the reader that 
the whole ceremony must be childishly grotesque; this is not 
the it makes on the unprejudiced 
stranger. ese peasants are evidently since worshippin 
the true God after their own fashion. In , 
are educated the same is practised; but there the sacred 


use, 

This custom is purely Christian, an attempt to bring the sacred 
story home to the imagination of the people, the ceremonies per- 
formed on the day set apart for devotion to the Three Holy a 
—the Wise Men of the East—(our Twelfth Night) are slightly 
different. They bear the trace, not of heathenism, so much as of 
a struggle against heathenism. The three ap in full costume 
—the one with his face conscientiously blacked—with holy water, 
and censers filled with burning incense. They bless every room 
in the house, and still more carefully the stalls and stables, and 

mn every door they make three crosses, in order to keep out 
Frau Perchta, who is the unhallowed and unhonoured shade of 
the great goddess whom heroes once worshipped as Freya. That 
Twelfth Night, the last of the twelve days of the t winter 
festival which was celebrated alike by the Slavs and the Germans, 
should be chosen for these strange ceremonies is noteworthy ; 
though one cannot help feeling a certain sympathy for the goddess 
who is thus shut out of human habitations on the very day when 
her presence was formerly invoked. It may be added that the 
crosses are treated with the test respect ; what would happen 
to any one who wilfully yebled Gham out no one knows. A cow- 
maid who by chance obliterated two had to dance for a whole 
night over rough stones with a young man whom she supposed 
to be the Devil, and fell into a fever afterwards. Particularly 
devout persons often endeavour to connect the crosses so that 
they form one of the names or symbols of our Saviour. If they 
succeed, it is a favourable omen. 

The stories that are told about Christmas, particularly in the 

Gail Thal, a valley in Carinthia inhabited almost exclusively by 

are more remarkable, and seem to have been hardly even 
coloured by Christianity. The belief that horses and cattle talk 
in human language with each other on the night between the 
24th and the 25th of December is universal there; whether the 
Toes and chamois enjoy the same privilege or are subject to the 
same penalty seems to be an open question, as few persons care 
to wade through the snow, to climb mountain, or even to 
take up their abode in a wood, in order to listen to their dis- 
courses. Even with respect to domestic animals everything has 
not hitherto been rendered as clear as we should like it to be. 
For example, a village priest was kind enough to furnish us with 
the following story, which was written down at once, as much as 
possible in his own words, 

It is a sin to listen to what the animals say, and it always 
brings ill luck. A farm-servant from a distance did not believe 
the story—a sin which, it may be feared, was shared both by 
the present writer and his informant. Still he retained such a 
half belief as induced him to hide himself in the stable. The two 

8 which it contained talked to each other as follows :—“ We 
have hard work to do this day week.” “ Yes, the servant is 
heavy.” “ And the ng A the churchyard is long and —— 
man took to his and died. was ‘dusted thet y 


Here we have at least the Christian idea of a sin that is 
punished—a little too heavily, one is inclined to think—but what 
are we to say to the following story, which was told in the 
Slav dialect of Carniola by a travelling workman, at once trans- 
sted into German, and noted down. The story was read aloud 
™ rough German, which was translated almost sentence by sen- 
tence to the narrator, who firmly believed in the truth of the tale, 
@nd corrected by him in one or two small points, which were 


directly altered. It is evidently a far older, or at least more 
authentic, version than the last. 

No one can hear the animals talk unless he has boots with nine 
soles and fern leaves in them. There was a farm-servant (Knecht 


in the Gail Thal who had a pair of very strong shoes made, 


the loft and stall there was a trapdoor, which he often left open. 
One Christmas Eve he went to visit a girl with whom he was in, 
love, in a village about a mile and a away. The path led 
through a wood, in which there were a great number of ferns.! 
He stayed too long, and hastened back in such a hurry that he 
did not stop to fasten his boots, the laces of which had become 
loose. It is to- be supposed that this was the reason why some 
fern leaves got into them. As soon as he had reached the loft, 
he heard a great lamentation below, and called through the 5 
hole to ask what was the matter. As no answer was given, 
put out his lantern, but remained standing. “ What are you 
complaining about ?” asked a voice below. ‘“ Why should I not. 
complain ?” answered a second voice, “ when in six months I am 
to be slaughtered.” “That is quite true, but I have a better 
reason to lament, for I shall be slaughtered in two days for a’ 
funeral feast, and you in six months for a marriage, which is 
better.” “Who will die, then?” “Our mistress.” “How?” 
“You know she has a cat that always sits beside her at meals,’ 
and eats out of her plate. To-morrow, there will be a great 
dinner, and the cat will come as usual, but she will be angry, and’ 
push it roughly away. It will spring to the top of the stove; 
there it will stay for a time, but when the soup is brought in, it 
will jump down upon the table, and from thence over the tureen 
and its mistress’s ead. In doing this, it will let a hair fall, and. 
that hair will choke her.” Here the conversation ended. Next 
morning the servant looked gloomy among his jovial fellows, and 
his master asked him what was the matter. For a long time he 
refused to reply, but at last he entreated his master to have the 
cat killed at once. It was no use telling a story that nobody 
would believe, he said, but his whole manner made such an im- 
pression on the proprietor that he consented to his request. The 
wife, however, said she was fond of the cat; it had been long in: 
the house, and if it were killed for a mere fancy, she herself 
would go away. Everything, of course, happened exactly as the 
oxen had foretold. In six months the master married again, and 
said, “1 don’t like to see that ox; it used to draw with one that 
was slaughtered at my first wife’s funeral. Have it killed for 
dinner.” One does not quite envy the wedding guests their beef. 
This was not, however, the moral the narrator drew from the 
story ; he said :—“One can see how much more cattle know than 
one thinks; if the servant had not happened to have fern leaves 
in his boots, they would have spoken just as they did, and nobody 
would have known anything about it.” We for our part can 
only leave the story to those who are interested in such matters, 
in the hope that it will not prove as indigestible as the beef was 
likely to > 


EX ABUNDANTI. 


| 5 bggneernnd,s is always pleasing ; so let us admit that at this 
moment we feel like what may be, perhaps, poetically 
called a plusquam-asinus Buridani. The ble animal of the 
philosopher who escaped, or did not escape, from the usual con- 
sequences of flirtation with Jane of Navarre or Margaret of 
Burgundy (one cannot be too careful in these important matters 
when authorities differ) had only two bundles of hay—we have 
at least half a dozen. There is the wonderful and, of course, 
genuine wrath of the Gladstonian public with Lord Salisbury for 
calling the Honourable Dadabhai Naoroji a black man. The 
honourable gentleman is not a black man ; and it was incorrect, as 
well as impolite, of Lord Salisbury to call him so. Had the Prime 
Minister not, unfortunately, been ing northwards he would 
have found the proper expression in the columns of the Saturday 
Review, and have called him a “native.” That phrase is ex- 
pressive without being offensive ; indeed, natives fetch the highest 
price in some markets. “ Black man” was jncautious, though 
graphic, and incorrect, though excusable. It was, in fact, a kind 
of rash repetition of the insult which Mr. Gladstone recently _ 
to the Irish people when he said that they were humane in thei 
treatment of animals. The facts are not so in either case, and 
Prime Ministers and ex-Prime Ministers should always stick to 
fact. But in this case the British public strikes its gold-headed' 
stick on the ground, and says, “I could not have believed that 
our father’s son would say that.” And, doubtless, Lord Salisb: 
better apologize—not to the Honourable Dadabhai, but to his 
very loyal and admirable fellow-fire-worshippers. Then, there is 
the altogether tmpayable combination of learning and ignorance 
which has been expended on the “ Li -God.” Let us hope 
that the able editors and the only less able contributors who have 
been writing on this divinity know nothing about the subject. It 
is sufficient to say that the horseshoe and the chrysoberyl 
upright, and all the rest of it, will probably make some Continental 
savans puff of laugh at Britannic pudibundery. Yet, again, there 
is the Nationalist wrath at the withholding of Castle gold for 
what, we believe, are called in certain circles “ads.” All this is 
tempting ; all delightful. ‘Yet still our heart untravelled returns 
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to two old favourites, Mr. Gladstone and Professor Stuart. There 


are who fly to new loves, neglecting the old. Not of such are we. 

“The absentee Ananias ” (which is the latest Home Rule name 
for the nephew, while the uncle’s ches are described as the 
“disintegrating emanations of a bilious aristocrat”) must look 
with considerable satisfaction to the Parliamentary discussion of 
last Monday. A dark hour had arisen for Ananias, and Mr. 
John Ellis, M.P. (who — to have so little useful occupation 
for his time that he can afford to spend it in Ireland, i 
up and adopting stale Nationalist slanders), was the man who 
came with the hour. We do not know whether Mr. Ellis is a 
Shakspearian student (in fact, we know nothing "og about him, 
and little bad, except that he is a Gladstonian), but in effect he 
assured his fellow-Ciladstonians, in the very sense, if not the very 
words, which open Romeo and Juliet :— 

: Gregory, o’ my word we’ll not carry coals, 

Ananias, it seems, consumes by himself or his insufficient deputies 
coals to the amount of 425/. yearly in the den called the Secretary’s 
lodge or office, and Mr. Ellis implored the House not to carry 
those coals. Let Ananias be coalless while emulating the dis- 
integrating emanations of his bilious chief. That was the s 

tion of Mr. John Ellis in terms—though, to be very careful, divers 
Home Rule organs have —— that they did not really intend 
to subject Mr. Balfour to the tortures of cold experienced by his 
victims. It was only their way of bringing on that necessary 
discussion of Irish grievances for which (we are glad to be 
informed by the Daz/y News) there has been no opportunity since 
Parliament met in February. From which we can only conclude 
that, when the Daily News, like other papers on dozens of occa- 
sions since February, filled its columns with reports of debates on 
Irish grievances, it must previously have dreamt them. 

But now the great assize of Mr. John Ellis’s judgment on 
Ananias had opened, and it went on opening at intervals through- 
out the week. We do not intend to discuss its incidents in 
detail here. Once more Mr. Balfour's plain tale put down, with- 
out difficulty, all his assailants; the most telling and the best 
— of his blows being, — his mild suggestion that 

ir George Trevelyan would do well sometimes to think of some 
other subject than Sir George Trevelyan. But the really inte- 
resting matter was the conduct of Mr. Gladstone. He has been 
accused of trotting out “ the speech” once more, and certainly, as 
far as substance was concerned, he did so. But it seems to have 
been noted that each time “ the ” is delivered it gets 
stronger in ion. As a late lamented monarch was be- 
lieved to have me at last quite convinced that he himself 
led a charge at Waterloo, so does Mr. Gladstone seem to be 
in a fair way to believe that Mandeville was murdered, that 
Kinsella was murdered, that the Mitchelstown victims were 
murdered, and so forth. That, of course, is no new thing with 
him ; the novelty is that he seems, for the first time in his life, to 
have had some difficulty in achieving the belief, and to have only 
succeeded in doing so by administering to himself stronger and 
stronger doses of his own words. When Mr. Gladstone describes 
his alliance with the Parnellites as being one where he has no 

advantage to expect, but where, happening to coincide in 
all the great lines of the policy to be pursued towards Ireland, he 
votes with Mr. Parnell, it is evident that he must have been in 
need of a very strong dose indeed. It reminds one of that period 
in the opium-eating career of De Quincey when (at least by 
his own account) he used to put his eight thousand drops of 
laudanum in a comfortable decanter, and “ buz” that bottle in a 
leisurely manner, just as other gentlemen drank their wine. 
The remarks ot gan answer to the first operation, the 
rest of the ch to the rest of it. It is interesting that Mr. 
Gladstone, who at Birmingham c Mr. Goschen with “ stale 
~ ing,” loftily disclaims any desire to compete with Mr. 
our in . This is not the first time that he and his 
party have expressed holy horror of being called what they do 
not take any trouble to show that they are not. “ Liar,” 
“murderer,” “swindler,” and the like, are all dreadful words ; 
but the dreadfulness consists in the acts indicated by them, not 
in the names. 


The Kinsella case is, perhaps, the most curious instance of 


Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards facts. That case was, as is 


well known, the subject of divers judicial proceedings not under 
the Crimes Act, but under the ordinary law, including what Mr. 
Gladstone calls “a sort of a trial ”—that is to say, a full and fair 
trial in the usual way before a judge and a jury. If Mr. Gladstone 
had desired to refer to the case he could have referred to that 
trial. Does heso? Not at all; he refers to a partisan pamphlet 
by a Roman Catholic priest. If the slightest doubt could be 
entertained of the ex parte character of this pamphlet, the title 
would settle it. It is “The Murder of John Kinsella.” The 
whole point is whether Kinsella was murdered, and Mr. Glad- 
stone takes as his authority a book which assumes that he was. 
But, as if that were not enough, Mr. Gladstone went on in 
this very Kinsella case to talk of the administration of the law 
being taken out of the hands of judges and juries and put into 
the hands of resident istrates, some of whom are grossly 
incompetent for their duties. What possible meaning or rele- 
vance has this in a case where the administration of the law was 
not taken out of the hands of judgesand juries? There must have 
been a long pull at the laudanum there. Yet it would that 
even Mr. Gladstone has become dimly conscious that the other 
case of the “everlasting Mandeville” is rather weak. His refer- 


ence to it was very brief, and showed a distinct change of ground, 
The charge against Ananias is that he murdered Mr. Mandeville. 
Mr. Gladstone now only charges him (and Dr. Barr) with “shock- 
ing and brutal” conduct. When a man begins by c. murder, 
and then gets on to mere shocking brutality, there are hopes that 
he will progress in time to “undue severity,” and end up with a 
“ mistake of jud t,” or perhaps even praiseworthy rigour. 

So worthy of himself has Mr. Gladstone been this week. Yet 
the only begetter of the Dopping incident had not been far 
behind him. For seven, yea for ten, days our soul has been per- 
turbed as to the announcement made under the head “ Woman's 
Meeting” during the Holborn election, to the effect that among. 
the women present there was Professor Stuart :— 


There was Mary Seaton and Mary Beaton 
And Mary Carmichael and me, F 


we seemed to hear Mr. Stuart singing after one of the saddest 
and sweetest of all ballads. But when did Professor Stuart 
become a woman? and why did not the other table ladies 
at the meeting do unto him even as to Orpheus ? e knew not ; 
now we know. On Wednesday last Mr. Stuart moved to stint Mr. 
Balfour of his sizings because the Lord Lieutenant had said that he 
knew of 160 “evicted” farms that were let, and he, Mr. Stuart, knew 
of 268 or thereabouts that were unlet. The Times is puzzled about 
this ; but it is the exact and ordinary logic oflovely woman. “ You 
love her; therefore you don’t love me,” is a favourite enthymeme 
of the sweetest of creatures, and it is vain that brutal man points. 
out that the two things are not in the least incompatible. “I 
have heard you,” he will say, “say yourself that Jane, Mary, 
and Anne were excellent housemaids.” “How can you,” so 
his ner, “when you know what I thought of that horrid 

!” Now that is the exact logical attitude of Professor 
Stuart, M.A., of the University of Cambridge, in the matter of 
unlet farms. And therefore we say, and will maintain it in the 
face of all comers, that Professor Stuart had a right to be present 
at the Woman’s Meeting at the Holborn election, and it was not. 
his fault if Lord Compton (they always called him Earl Compton 
in the constituency) did not get in. For several persons voted 
for Lord Compton, and of course secundum artem logicam ad nor- 
mam stuartianam exquisitissime eruditam, the fact that certain 
others didn’t has nothing to do with the matter. He knows that 
some voted for Lord Compton; therefore nobody voted for Mr. 
Gainsford Bruce. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE DRAMA. 


M ce is glibly written and spoken nowadays about the 

improvement in the state of theatrical affairs within the 
last fifteen or twenty years, for which certain friendly critics,. 
with a ready eye for pictorial effect, have hit upon the somewhat 
grandiloquent title of the “ Renaissance of the Drama”; so much, 
indeed, that (on the principle that “what every one says must be 
true,” or, at any rate, that “what certain people repeat often 
enough must be true”) it seems to be pretty generally conceded 
by a large and influential section of playgoers that we are living 
in halcyon days, and can afford to look with good-humoured con- 
tempt on the theatrical tastes and amusements of the preceding 
generation. 

Undoubtedly the theatres to-day fill a more important place in 
the national life, at any rate in London, than ever. Their number 
has of late years multiplied some threefold, and plans for still 
further increasing them are constantly reaching us. The popular 
interest in the stage is no longer content with the criticisms on 

“ and players furnished by such daily and weekly papers as 

eal with general news, but has called into existence numerous 
publications, of which the drama, either alone or in conjunction 
with sport, is the raison d’étre. The monthly ines have 
caught the infection, and deal largely in theatrical topics, while 
even in the Annual Register, which used to restrict its notice of 
the contemporary stage to at most a few lines, we now find ample 
reference, not only to the pieces running from night to night im 
the London theatres, but even to the more notable of those pro- 
duced at special matinée performances, 

There is no denying the fact that the stage has become more 
fashionable and more popular; and from that certain minds 
matt Fp to the conclusion that there has been some 
marked artistic progress on the part of the stage to account for 
the more favourable attitude with which it is now regarded. To 
hold this view, however, would be to assign too much logical 
consistency, and too correct an appreciation of art, to the caprices 
of fashion; indeed, the modern stage has acquired its present 
position as the spoilt child and plaything of aw by developing 

ualities the very reverse of those claimed for it by believers in & 
Dramatic Renaissance. 

The recent increase in the number of theatres, being, as it 
undoubtedly is, out of all po wage to the increase of the popula- 
tion, shows that, among other changes, the theatre draws its 
frequenters from a much wider circle ; that, in other words, an 
goers are no longer a limited class only, but are much more n 
co-extensive with the entire community. When theatres were 
fewer, and changes of programme were frequent, the same spec 
tators attended night after night to see their favourite actors ™ 
different characters, as is the case with the nowadays. But, 
when everybody goes to the play, every 8 taste must be com- 
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sulted in the choice of plays ; and the theatre, no longer relyi 
class of dilettanti, but having developed 
pressure of business for the bulk of the population, must, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, shape itself accordingly. And thus 
it is we find that the increased estimation in which the 
stage is held, while it has brought with it many beneficial 
of which more hereafter, cannot count among them 
any improvement in the literary standard of succesful plays. 


No doubt there are at the present time among pi 


ygoers 

many by whom the artistic merits and demerits of plays and 
yers are discussed ina way that would gladden the heart of 
les Lamb himself; but whereas in that ing writer’s 


day such thoughtful critics constituted, if not the majority, at 


any rate a very large percentage of the playgoing public, they are 
strives to attract into his theatre. Social changes, and ially 
the ever-advancing lateness of the dinner hour, contribute to 
render impossible such programmes as the managers set before 
their a generation ago. Then, when performances habitu- 
xd at seven o'clock, a serious five-act play could be 
followed by two light and amusing afterpieces, and perhaps some 
incidental items of singing and dancing besides, and even a 
tomime was habitually preceded by a tragedy or melo- 

p Trey George Barnwell being a very favourite selection for 
companies which the moderate salaries 
ose days enabled mana, to maintain made it possible 

to cast these long and varied programmes without over-work- 
ing any individual actor, or tiring the audience with the repeti- 
tion of the same performer's efforts. Under this system, even 
if the evening’s performances did comprise a tragedy, it was 


- followed by so considerable an instalment of comedy or farce 


that the gloom’ engendered by the former was dissipated, and the 
audience dismi in high spirits; but now, when it is hard to 
rsuade the more fashionable members of an audience to be in 
eir seats before nine, and when those who depend on suburban 
trains ‘and omnibuses begin to be restless soon after eleven, the 
modern manager never thinks of placing on his stage more than 
‘one piece in an evening as a means of attracting an audience. 
He may play that piece absolutely alone, or he may precede it by 
a short introductory play, grave or gay, but the attraction of his 
e will consist, and consist solely, of the piece which 

occupies the hours from half-past eight or nine o'clock till eleven. 
Within those limits it is impossible (especially while the present 
fashion of cumbrous solid scenery prevails, in the setting and re- 
moving of which much valuable time is wasted) to compress 
more than one play of importance; which, therefore, if it lack 
those comedy elements which the old-fashioned programme 
received from its after-pieces, is at a decided disadvantage 
as regards the popular taste, a disadvantage for which at cer- 
tain theatres scenic display will in some degree, but not 
adequately, compensate. Occasionally the efforts of some lead- 
ing actor or actress for whom previous successes have secured the 
pect of a strong clientéle of playgoers, or a startling scenic 
effect, will give life and financial prosperity to a gloomy play ; 
but, as a rule, the pieces which bring crowded audiences to a 
London theatre are the most farcical. Laughter at any price is 
the end in view; and to put your friend into a box and sit on the 


t, will receive more cordial recognition than witty 
e or accurate delineation of character. Writing for the 

is undeniably difficult ; an accurate and intimate knowled 
of the theatre seems essential to success; and the dramatist who 
das not himself served a practical apprenticeship on the boards 
must submit to wholesale revision of his work by those who 
have. The success of the plays of the late Lord Lytton, for 
instance, was largely due to the alterations suggested by Macready. 
Writers, however, holding Lord Lytton’s position in the world of 
do not nowadays show much desire to face the ordeal of 
the modern theatre. The Poet Laureate’s example, who, in The 
Promise of May, The Falcon,and Queen Mary, proved (what after 
Lord Byron scarcely needed proof) that poetical work cast in 
dramatic form can yet be intensely undramatic, may have exercised 
4 deterrent effect on others; certain it is that the literary merits 
of contemporary playwriters are by no means commensurate with 
their knowledge of the theatre, its tricks, and capabilities. In 
France and other countries some of the most eminent men of 
letters are to be found among writers for the stage; and in this 
<ountry some ay A years ago the répertoire of Macready contained 
ys by Lord Lytton, “Sheridan Knowles, Justice Talfourd, 
Procter (Barry Cornwall), Sheil, Miss Mitford, and others. It 
is much to be regretted that the English theatre of to-day fails to 
enlist the services of more English men of letters of the first rank. 
most successful of our dramatic authors have cleverness 
enough ; they know how to take a curtain up and how to bring 
it down to the delight of the average playgoer; they can throw 
their audiences into fits of laughter or hold them breathless with 
€xcitement or apprehension ; but it is by no literary merit they 
hold their sway. The loudest laughter is raised by practical fun, 
4 as was until lately considered peculiarly appropriate to 
tmas-time, or by a vein of repartee, sometimes smart, but 
always rude; while in more serious pieces the dramatist—if not, 
88 1s so often the case, overshadowed by the scene-painter— 
intricacy of plot and the unravelling of crime to the 
Psychological dissection of character and the delineation of human 


by dialogue possessing the stamp of literary merit. The 


lid, to <A your nose in the inkpot, or try to put the lapdog in 


but we cannot feel sanguine that 
their time and energies to making the bg uae 
would meet with every encouragement thoughtful eritics is 
certain ; but the mass of play, demand resolutely the stir and 
bustle of constant action, and would deride the best of dialogue 
without such accompaniment as “talky”; authors and 
may well be pardoned, while theatres are supported entirely by 
private speculation, for hesitating 
popular opinion. It must also be conceded that the growing 
unruliness of a not inconsiderable section of first-night audiences 
is not calculated to draw our best writers from the more peaceful 
aoe of literature to face the glare of the footlights. Occasional 
‘ailure is a misfortune no author can hope to escape; but to the 
dramatist alone is it brought home with the direct and brutal 
frankness which characterizes certain denizens of the modern pit 


and gallery, 


CHAINS AND NAILS. 


Ngee House of Commons has, it appears, found sufficient time 
amid its Irish and financial labours to order a Report to be 
printed on what is going on in a few English villages which lie 
about a hundred miles north-west of London. This Report is the 
work of Mr. John Burnett, Labour Correspondent of the Board 
of Trade, who, we are told by a great authority, “has thrown a 
burden on the conscience of the English people.” It may be so; 
we do not know, such knowledge is too wonderful for us, nor do 
we care to attain unto it; but that a heavy burden has been 
thrown on the conscience of the Tory party we do know, and we 
will do our best to make the burden as oppressive as we can. 

The condition of the nailmakers and small chainmakers in 
South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire was made known to 
his party by Lord Beaconsfield in the most impressive way that 
his genius could suggest, and that party has simply disgraced his 
memory and itself ty taking no heed of his work. The poverty 
and squalor which the noble lord exposed to view remain, only in 
an aggravated form, as it existed forty-six years ago—thirty-four 

ears ago, twelve years, and nine years ago, and nothing has 
a done. The abominable Truck System which has been the 
curse of the chainmakers and nailmakers, and which was sup- 
posed to have been put down by law, “ is still carried on indirectly, 
and is practically almost as bad as ever.” If yor >! and Upper 
and Lower Gornal, Old Hill, Rowley Regis, Lye Waste, Quarry- 
bank, Cradley, and Cradley Heath were villages in the west of 
Ireland, or formed some remote part of the north of Scotland, 
the painful scenes which are still before us would have been 
swept away when they were first made known. But, because 
these are English villages within twenty minutes’ run on a rail- 
way from the great rs of Birmingham, and close to the Parlia- 
mentary borough of Dudley; and because “the nailmakers of 
the Black Country are a patient, a law-abiding, and industrious 
community, rebelling ever and anon at the ness of their lot, 
but yet still going on performing the ill-paid tasks they are set to 
do”; nothing need be done for them; nothing has been done, 
except to leave them to the tender mercies of the human wolves 
whose chief delight in life is to prey upon the poor. 

In these villages are some twenty thousand men, women, and 
children (Mr. Burnett puts them down at fifteen thousand), who 
spend their time in nothing else but in making chains and nails, and 
fe man is strong enough to make 4,752 “ dogs or brods” a week, 
which he may do by toiling from day dawn to midnight for five 
successive days, he could earn eleven shillings nett. But “Henry 
Parker, aged 59, who has been at the trade since he was nine 

ears old, can only make nine shillings a week, out of which he 
to pay one shilling or eighteenpence for fuel.” “Old Parker 
had two young women of 18 and 24 respectively working beside 
him, who paid him sixpence a week for their stand in his shop. 
These by working from six in the morning till eight at night could 
earn in a week four shillings and twopence nett.” “His house 
is of the usual Black Country village type, consisting of a kitchen 
and small scullery on the ground-foor, with brick floor, and no 
ceiling but the woodwork of the floor of the two bedrooms which 
form the upper story. The drainage is all on the surface, and 
the adjoining privies and ashpits are dirty and mostly over- 
flowing.” One old man of the name of Wilks, of 69, still goes 
on making nails, but “ he cannot earn more than three shillings 
a week.” In the opinion of this ancient nailman, “ wages are 
low because masters are greedy of gain, because the workers 
are utterly unorganized, and because of the prevalence of female 
labour, which he considers an abomination to a Christian country.” 
The house in which this lowly philosopher lived “was in fairly 
condition; out behind was an open drain 

into an overflowing cesspool, amid the ruins of over-burden 
and brokendown ashpits and privies, the contents of which, 
when cleared out, had to be carried through the dw - 


house.” Thomas Harrison, aged 53, and his daughter Eliza, 2 


to encounter the stream of 


well-known aphorism of Ducrow, to “cut the dialect and come 
to the ’osses,” has obtained a well-nigh universal acceptation ; 
and successful work for the stage seems to base itself, if serious, 
on the Newgate Calendar, if comic, on the “ rough and tumble” it 
humours of pantomime. it 
Other branches of literature show that we are by no means desti- 
tute of authors who could give to the stage plays pomenng the 
literary elements whose absence ( vobiscum) we now deplore ; 
| 
, 
| 
| 
| ‘ 
| | 
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were found working in a dark little shop in a most unsanitary 
and filthy court. They were both making nails, of course, having 
been born expressly for that purpose, and, by working hard late 
and “2 could earn between them something less than IIs. 
nett. There was a family of seven. They lived mostly on 
tea and bread and bacon. On Sunday they might be able to 
get a morsel of meat or “beef cheek” to boil and make broth 
with. “One woman at work in a shop behind a clean and tidy 
had been making nails for thirty years. She ft 73d. 

for making 1,000 nails, and, by working long hours, she could 
make 8d. a day nett.” One little shop, from 10 to 12 feet square, 
‘was in full swing, where were four young women “hard at it”; 
and, if they could keep it up for six days at fifteen hours a day, 
i earnings would amount to the surprising sum of 6s. 3d. 
each. “But the clear earnings of these young women—skilful, 
istent, unwearying workers; their arms thin, but hardened 

by unceasing toil; their chests flat, their faces pallid, and their 
palms and fingers case-hardened by bellows, hammer, oliver, and 
rod—will run to 5s. 5d. per week when in full work.” The 
'“ oliver,” it should be explained, is a spring-tilt hammer ae 
by the foot of the worker, and discharging the duty of a mechanical 
striker ; its weight varies from 1olbs. to 30lbs. It is a very 
striking sight to see a clever girl at her work making “cone” or 
“countersunk” nails, or “pipe” nails, “spoon-heads,” and 
“ gutter spikes.” Her left hand holds the rod, which is red-hot 
at one end, out of which the nail is fashioned ; with her right hand 
she wields her forming hammer, and with her left leg she works 
the oliver; while her eager face is all the time bowed to the anvil, 
—7 when, straightening herself up, she turns from the anvil 
to the bellows to blow up the fire. But when these girls are 
aged or about to become mothers the sight is still more striking, 
and makes one wish that one had never seen it or heard of it, it 
is so pitiful and sad, not to say unkind and unnatural. It would 
seem to be next to impossible in the present state of things to do 
anything in the way of regulating the hours of labour ; for the 
nailmaker’s shop is his house, and his house is his castle. But 
for the fact that the nailmakers’ sanitary surroundings should be 

so shocking there is no excuse. 

Here, then, it would seem are fifteen thousand lambs—-to use 

a phrase—whose general social life is of extreme hardship and 
misery, numbers of them being not half-fed; and these are 
allowed to be preyed upon by wolves, foggers, sweating-men, 
middlemen, or factors, who are all clever as well as rapacious, 
while the lambs are really not clever at all, but quite helpless, 
are always hard at work when they are not resting their limbs or 

ing “a bit anda sup.” It would seem that Mr. Burnett is 

not without hope that things can be changed for the better— 
1, by registration of all workshops; 2, by the abolition of all 
legal distinctions between factories and workshops; 3, by fixing 

' uniform times of starting and leaving work; 4, by compelling 
employers to publish their list of prices to be paid for the various 
kinds of work; 5, by not allowing you rsons who are em- 
ployed in blowing to blow more than asm # lows at atime; 6, by 
rigidly enforcing the Education and Truck Acts; 7, by appoint- 
ing a competent staff of local inspectors ; and, lastly, by urther 
‘inquiry before the present Lords’ Committee on the Sweating 
System. None of these proposals will, of themselves, Mr. Burnett 
thinks, touch the sources of industrial distress which belong to 
the nature of these trades, as they at present exist; but some of 
them may so help to improve the general condition of the nail 
trade as may assist its internal organization and entire reforma- 
tion. In its present state the people cannot be depended upon to 
do anythin for themselves, and perhaps all that legislation can 
do is to make the general situation such that reform may become 


easy, 


HYPNOTISM. 


N@ the least interesting paper in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century is one mis-entitled “ Faith-healing,” by 
- Dr. C. L. Tucker. The author deals with the practice rather 
than the science of hypnotism; and, as he admits from the first, 
and emphasizes throughout his article, the fact that a hypnotic 
subject performs his various actions or undergoes his physical 
changes in a state of unreasoning and often unconscious obedience 
to the will of the operator, it is obvious that faith can have little 
to do with the matter. Apart from the title, however, we have 
not much fault to find with Dr. Tucker, who, instead of attempt- 
ing to explain the phenomena he has witnessed, or been informed 
of on good authority, is content to record them, and to view them 
dispassionately from the standpoint of common sense, and not 
from any “ medico-legal” or “ pathological” heights. 
Dr. Tucker does not appear to have experimented himself, but 
merely to have watched the Nancy school, where hypnotism is 
ly carried on as a therapeutic method ; and, though the re- 
sult of his observations will not contribute largely to the know- 
of those who have already studied the question, his remarks 
are characterized by a thoughtfulness and moderation which is 
rarely met with in hypnotic literature. 
The t objection to hypnotizing has always lain in the 
belief that a subject who has once been put under the influence 


stating that, if the subject, when in a condition of trance, be 
commanded by the wa 


the wish of the subject, or without some slight active pursuit or 
exercise of actual violence. Perhaps a more real danger lies in 
the length of time over which a suggestion made by the operator 
continues in force. An order given at a year’s date will be 
SS obeyed, even though no intermediate contact has beem 
eld between the subject and the hypnotizer. However com- 
plicated such order might be, and however grave the consequences 
involved, nothing short of physically restraining impossibility 
will prevent its execution. In the hands of an unscrupulous 
operator it can easily be imagined how formidable a power 
hypnotism can become, and the temptation to exercise this in- 
fluence might often prove too strong. For this reason it is. 
impossible to exaggerate the protest against any persons who» 
are in we company experimenting amongst themselves. 
Sooner or later the occasion may arise for the exercise of hyp-- 
notic influence, and we have known several instances of its em- 
— in order to compel the will of the subject, in which, 
owever desirable the end obtained, the means are entirely un- 
warrantable, and beyond palliation. It is in order to avoid this 
danger that the practice of hypnotism as a public entertainment 
has been forbidden by law in Belgium and elsewhere on the Conti- 
nent, where the science can only be practised by qualified medical 
men in the presence of witnesses. The experiments, carried out 
under skilled supervision, although satisfactory up to a certain 
int, still leave much to be desired. 
oubt that many nervous affections, and certain functional de- 
rangements, may be much alleviated, and often radically cured,. 
by the agency of hypnotism ; but as an anesthetic it cannot be 
relied upon, as against chloroform. There is, however, a theory 
which is worthy of closer investigation—that a patient under 
chloroform is also age hypnotized. The doctor holds his. 
finger on the patient’s pulse, and looks him in the face, and, 
furthermore, the patient can hear and obey the doctor's voiee 
when told to take a deep breath. It is possible that a very slight 
dose of the drug would be sufficient, in conjunction with mesmeric: 
influence, to perform any operation. Could this be demonstrated, 
all danger of death from excessive administration of chloroform 
would at once be removed, whilst hypnotism might be applied to» 
all. Our own impression is that the most refractory subject, 
whom it would be hopeless to attempt to hypnotize by ordinary 
methods, would at once become amenable to hypnotic influence 
under the smallest stupefying dose of chloral. 

In conjunction with the ordinary tricks displayed by profes- 
sional hypnotizers, it is not uncommon to see attempts made at 
thought-reading, and the measure of success obtained goes some 
way towards disproving the theory that there is no special 
magnetic current transmitted between operator and subject. The 
most rational explanation would appear to be that every human 
being s a greater or less amount of animal magnetic 
power, and that the professional hypnotist is no stronger in this 
particular than the rest of the world. But, by frequently experi- 
menting on the same individual he induces a habit of mental 
obedience which finally ceases to require the verbal expression 
of the command. In the first stage there is no mental effort. 
whatever, the subject merely ‘being powerless to resist an articu- 
lated order, or to combat a suggested idea of heat, cold, or 
the like. Later on, however, there is an indubitable under- 
standing established between the two, and an unexpressed wish 
will be obeyed without speech or contact. In still further ad- 
vanced stages the subject has been made to transport himself in 
imagination to another place, and describe what others are doing 
hundreds of miles away with tolerable accuracy. No reliance, 
however, can be placed on these visions, for whereas the sub- 
ject may at one time be correct in his picture, at another he 
will be altogether wrong. We have seen very extraordinary 
instances of this, but the conclusion we invariably arrived at was 
always the same—that the experiment had little scientific, and no 
practical, value. In every instance, we may add, the subject 
was asked to describe the doings and surroundings of persons 
with whom he was very intimate, and he always succeeded better 
where the person was closely bound to him by ties of blood, 
even when separated by thousands of miles, than in the case of 
mere friends in the next room or same town. It is also wort 
of note that this subject was a very powerful magnetizer him- 
self—a combination, we believe, not often met with. : 

The phase of the question which has been most actively 
discussed of late is the possible relation of hypnotism to crime; 
and, given the necessary opportunities, it is a proven fact that @ 


is always, at any after Faye of life, susceptible to the attacks of 
any operator. Dr. Tucker denies this in a qualified manner by 


subject may be forced to commit any enormity, either 


There can be no manner of 


surfac 


| 
| 
power of another, it is a sufficient safeguard, and he quotes: 
an instance in support of his assertion. It would be of the 
highest interest if this could be satisfactorily proved ; but we. 
confess that the solitary example given is scarcely convine- 
ing enough in controversion of the general belief. Our own 
experience has invariably been that a subject once hypnotized 
becomes a prey to the first comer, and in the case of a persom 
who has been frequently sent to sleep, a condition of entire- 
inability to look ae & else in the face without an irre- 
sistible tendency to fall into slumber supervenes. At the same- 
time, the fears of being hypnotized against the will are for the. 
most part unfounded, even after a first experience, except in the 
7 case of the operator being alone with his subject. It is abso- 
rer 4 necessary to fix the attention, if not the glance, which | 
i | could scarcely be done in the presence of a third party against 
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<a a hypnotic state or by s tion, when in other- 
wise possession of every faculty. e most forcible sermon 
' ed on this text in romance may be found in a recent French 
novel, Alphonsine, where the whole plot hinges on a murder, 
committed under circumstances which might happen in real life. 
The gruesome tale is worthy of the perusal of all students in hyp- 
notism ; but, to descend from the flights of fancy to solid fact, we 
may quote the example of the doctor in Rome who some twenty- 
five years ago hypnotized his wife, and placing some poison in 
& cupboard, suggested to her that she should take it. If our 
memory serves us aright, he also made her write out and sign a 
-confession of her intention to commit suicide. Had it not been 
that one of his servants observed her master secretly — 
the lady in the act of drinking the poison, this miscreant woul 
probably have ee As it was, hé was convicted and sen- 
‘tenced to a term of penal servitude, some hitch preventing the 
infliction of the extreme penalty for murder. The power of the 
ihypnotist to prevent his subject from recollecting any given cir- 
eumstance, and even forcing him strenuously to deny ever having 
been under his influence, greatly increases the facilities for crime 
—especially if, as Dr. Tucker would have us believe, he can pre- 
vent any other operator from obtaining the temporary ascendenc 
‘which alone could lead to the discovery of any action whic. 
could not be revealed when waking. 

But, whilst the phenomenal aspects of hypnotism admit and 
invite endless criticism and experiment, the moral and social 
view of its practice must be condemnatory. As employed at 
Nancy and similar establishments it may be, and probably often 
is, extremely beneficial and salutary. But its introduction into 
‘the drawing-room or home circle is much to be deprecated, and 
the mere idea of one human body and intellect ming the 
absolute bondslave of another is repugnant to every sense, even 
‘though the domination be brief, and not abused. And it cannot 
be too often repeated and insisted upon that, when n in 


are the various Christian Churches, each zealous for its own 
dignities and privileges; there is the great body of European 
— and manufacturers, to whose energy and enterprise the 
evelopment of the country is mainly due, and whose capital has 
been invested in confidence of the power and will of England to 
maintain a stable government ; there are the English shareholders 
in a capital of 220 millions sterling sunk in Indian public works, 
for which the Indian Government is, directly or indirectly, re- 
sponsible, Nor even here is the horizon closed. The ruler of 
India must look further afield, and watch over a land frontier of 
| 6,000 miles for difficulties which the contact with neighbouring 
States may easily, at any moment, produce. “ Every year,” says 
Lord Dufierin, “we are made painfully aware to how serious an 
extent contiguity with foreign nations, whether civilized or un- 
civilized, oan the complications arising out of both Eastern and 
Western politics and wars expose us to attack, and impose on us 
the necessity of walking warily and wisely with respect to our in- 
ternational relations, taking the precautions, however onerous 
and expensive, incumbent on a nation that finds itself in contact 
| with enterprising military monarchies and rival maritime Powers.” 
Such, as the departing Viceroy regards it, is the weight of an 
| Indian ruler’s crown. He might have added, had he chosen to 
| dull the gaiety of the evening by an odious topic, that the course 
| of events has of late thrown such unexpected and intolerable 
burdens on the Indian Treasury that it is now becoming clear 
that the choice will, at no distant date, lie between national 
bankruptcy and some of those heroic remedies in the form of fresh 
taxation which, everywhere unpopular and dangerous, are fraught 
with especial peril with populations so vast, ignorant, and re- 
sourceless as those with which we have to do in India, 

From such a survey it is difficult to turn with gravity to the 
claims which small sections of educated natives have for the last 
few years been urging with so much clamorous pertinacity, The 
movement—not an unnatural outcome of an educational system 


pastime, it may come to be used in earnest, to the destruction of greatly in advance of the general standard of intelligence—re- 


-all liberty of social intercourse, if not culminating in something 

like positive crime, Its possibilities are fs infinite, 
whilst the restrictions which can be im upon it are most 
limited and weak. The only hope we can express is that England 
may shortly follow the example of Belgium, and forbid, under 
pain of the severest punishment, all public toying with an 

cy which none but qualified medical men he d ever be 
permitted to employ. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S FAREWELL. 


_— many other accomplishments which give grace and 
influence to a great officer of State the outgoing Viceroy 
of India is master of the agreeable art of after-dinner oratory. 
He has the light touch, the quick sympathy, the humour, the 
os, which arrest attention and provoke enthusiasm. He can 

dle a serious topic with becoming gravity, and yet run no risk 

of lapsing into dulness. More than once during his career in 
Canela the tide of popularity was turned in his favour by manly 
and sagacious utterances on occasions which, in less skilful hands, 
would have served merely for the commonplaces of semi-official 
eonviviality. Lord Dufferin’s recent at the St. Andrews 
dinner at Calcutta was a brilliant exhibition of the adroitness 
with which a festive occasion may be utilized for the graver pur- 
poses of statesmanship. His summary of the political situation 
was masterly in its breadth of view, its comprehensiveness, its 
thorough appreciation of the enormous difficulties which the 
government of India involves. No more complicated problem, it 
may safely be affirmed, has ever taxed the ingenuity of a ruling 
power. The vastness of the area which owns the British Raj; 
the wide diversities in religion, habit, and temperament which 
‘characterize the subject nationalities; the profound antipathies, 
with difficulty coerced into mutual toleration; the a over- 
growth of custom, which binds every department of life in its 
iron grasp; the mysterious superstitions, moving beneath the 
‘surface of society like secret currents in an unexplored ocean ; the 
‘unaccountable outbursts of fanaticism, blazing out at the moment 
when all looks most serene ; these conditions, if they stood alone, 
‘would render the administration of British India a task replete 
with dreadful risks and constant anxieties. Each of the 106 
different tongues which are spoken in India signifies special require- 
ments, special prejudices, special ristics, none of which the 
common ruler can safely disregard. Fifty millions of Mahom- 
medans brood moodily over their dopastedl greatness, and writhe 
under the ascendency of 190 millions of Hindus, whose numbers 
and versatility have carried them to the front. Sikhs, with their 
warlike traditions and theocratic enthusiasm ; Rohillas, with their 
predatory instincts; Pathans and Beloochees, and the wild hills- 
men of the Western frontier; the Assamese in their tropical 
; the Burmese “ Mongol in race and Buddhist in creed ”; 

the non-Aryan tribes of Central India, still at a stage of abori- 
ginal primitiveness; the enterprising Parsee, with a genius for 
rise—all make their own demands 
, if they are misunderstood or 
neglected, may give rise to serious embarrassment. But this is 
but a portion of the cares with which a British Viceroy has to 
Concern himself. There are the 117 native States, each with its 
little court, its autocratic executive, its independent jurisdiction ; 
there is the large and increasing East Indian community ; there 


on the supreme authority, 


ceived a dangerous stimulus from the flattering an fostering 
influences of Lord Ripon’s régime. It became Lord Dufferin’s 
_ task to check irrational aspirations, to dash impossible hopes, 
_ to restrain the vague restlessness of half-educated and excitable 
| cotéries within the limits of common sense and public safety. He 
found the noisiest, the most dangerous class in India fired with 
dreams of self-government and political independence which all 
the conditions of the case rendered wildly impracticable. These 
revolutionary projects have now been formulated with a distinct- 
ness proper to a profession of political faith. “The idea,” said 
Lord Dufferin, “has been authoritatively suggested of the crea- 
tion of a representative body, or of representative bodies, with 
the official element in the minority, who shall have what is called 
‘the power of the purse,’ and who, through this instrumentality, 
shall be able to bring the British Executive into subjection to 
their will.” The programme is completed by the organization of 
battalions of native volunteers and a simultaneous reduction of 
the British army to one-helf its present numbers. In other words, 
| the British Government is invited, while remaining responsible 
for the maintenance of public order, safety, and solvency, to 
hand over its ascendency to a body of persons whose one 
qualification for authority would be their profession of repre- 
senting the population at large. Lord Duiferin has crowned 
his great services to i ing- and denouncing this 
monstrous proposal with an earnestness and explicitness which 
leave no doubt as to his sense of the gravity of its necessary 
consequences, It involves a complete violation of the main 
principle of constitutional government—namely, that power and 
responsibility should remain in the same hands, The first 
month of such a régime would, it is certain, witness the 
majestic fabric of Indian government reduced to anarchy and 
chaos—the insecurity, the oppression, the internecine struggles, 
the foreign invasions, the universal suffering, from which it has 
cost a century of good government to rescue the inhabitants of 
India. No single native of position has given his sanction to 
this fatuous proposal for the destruction of a great empire. 
Lord Dufferin is able to declare that, though during his Vice- 
| royalty he has come in contact with almost all the most dis- 
tinguished persons in India, he has never heard a suggestion 
| from any one of them in favour of the scheme. A moment’s 
| consideration of the real condition of the country shows the 
absurdity of any project of representative government, The 
cdeogtel | class form a minority so minute as to be for all practi- 
cable purposes inappreciable. The great mass of the population is 
steeped in absolute ignorance. Even of those who are receiving 
instruction 94} per cent. have not attained to more than the 
most elementary stage. The entire number of scholars who, 
during the last thirty-one years, have graduated in Indian uni- 
versities is only eight thousand. Out of the two hundred mil- 
lions of le not more than a very few thousands can, on the 
most aval esvenation. be regarded as having the least pretence 
to any qualification in the way of intelligence and acquaintance 
with Western ideas, or even Eastern learning, for the duties in- 
volved in representative government. To ask such a population 
to govern itself, or to put into its hands the means of obstructi 
its rulers in their attempt to govern it, would be to let loose a 
flood of disorder, misery, and crime for which the annals of Asia 
—dark as they are with the results of misgovernment—might be 
searched in vain to find a parallel, It is satisfactory to know 


that, among other important opponents of revolution, the Ma- 
of India are fally aware of the irrepatable cnlaziities 
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which a transfer of power from the British administrators to a 
clique of i ible Bengalees would bring upon themselves and 
their country, and that they strongly discountenance every pro- 
which tends in any degree in this direction. ; 
Sir John Strachey, in the admirable lectures which form his 
latest contribution to the literature of Indian politics, has — 
a detailed description of the pestilent agitation to which Lord 
Dufferin alluded, necessarily with the studied courtesy due to his 
own office and to the occasion. The essential unsoundness of the 
movement may, he says, be realized from the circumstance that the 
noisy pro dists, who are ready to declaim about “ political 
aspirations,” or “the enfranchisement of the country,” are in- 
variably silent as to the many grave social maladies which affect 
the Indian body politic and can be cured only by improvement 
from within. Every province abounds in customs repugnant to 
all civilized men, but universally revered on the grounds of 
igion or tradition. The condition of large classes of women, 
for instance, is a di to the community which permits and 
approves it. The efforts of the Government to counteract these 
evils receive but little sympathy from the general public; it 
might be expected that the educated classes, at any rate, would 
be ready to assist. But the political agitator of India is a con- 
servative in all questions of domestic reform. “ You might 
Proceedings of their Societies,” writes Sir John 
Strachey, “you might examine the files of their newspapers and 
the reports of their es at public meetings, and you would 
not find one word of reprobation of atrocious practices which, 
under the cover of immemorial custom, are followed throughout 
India, or one word of desire to help our Government to suppress 
them.” Meanwhile the pretence of political reform is used to 
cover a most dangerous propaganda o: or a Tracts whose 
avowed object is to provoke hatred and contempt for the 
British Government are disseminated by the hundred thou- 
sand in every part of the country; and one of the 
agitators has had the impudence to boast that he and his 
colleagues “hold the keys of a good many magazines of physical 
force, though they are not going to put the keys in those locks,” 
and that ample means exist for tampering with the fidelity of the 
Sepoy army whenever it may be thought desirable to enlist its 
sympathies in the cause of revolution. Proceedings such as this 
cannot be tolerated, even by a Government as conscious of its 
benevolent intentions and as generally popular with its subjects 
as that of India, The evil is enhanced by the fact that the 
native press has—ever since Lord Ripon’s insane interference with 
the law which restrained it within y aa bounds—been sinking 
to lower depths of violence and scurrility. The best and most 
experienced judges of Indian affairs have long regarded it as a 
danger which cannot any longer be with safety neglected. It 
has vented its spleen freely on the retiring Viewer. He has 
treated it with contemptuous indifference. Lord Lansdowne will 
probably find it necessary, in the interests of public order, to 
adopt a more active policy, and to teach the treasonmongers and 
incendiaries of Bengal that they cannot any longer be allowed to 
ilify the representatives of the supreme authority or poison the 
minds of an ignorant population with doctrines which, if ever 
they obtained general acceptance, might at any moment prove a 
serious menace to public tranquillity. 


MR. GILBERT'S NEW PLAY. 


R. GILBERT'S new play, Brantinghame Hall, affords a 
striking illustration of the fact that the same thing may 

often be most reasonably looked at from two precisely opposite 
points of view. An action which seems high-minded and noble 
to some will seem obstinate and Quixotic to others; what many 
will regard as sublime self-sacrifice, many others will think 
criminal folly. This is doubtless the cause of the divergent 
criticism which the new play has provoked. The motives which 
influence Lord Saxmundham assuredly command respect; the 
desperate generosity of his son’s wife, Ruth Redmayne, cannot 
but awaken admiration if the sentiments which sway her are 
duly considered. On the other hand, it may be argued that the 
proud peer shows a lamentable lack of common sense, that his 
pride is, in fact, wilful obstinacy, and that Ruth, being deliberately 
untruthful, stands self-condemned. To what extent may an 
author reasonably expect that audiences will adopt the standpoint 
which is adopted by the personages of his play? The answer 
“So faras that standpoint is reasonable” will not suffice, because 
ent arises as to what is reasonable. A drama which pro- 
vokes these ethical considerations has about it a point of weak- 
ness. The best plays are doubtless those in which there cannot 
be two opinions as to the expediency of the course which the cha- 
racters pursue. Mr. Gilbert is subtle; in all great plays the 
issues are simple. It may surely be assumed that the story of 
Brantinghame Hail is by this time too well known to all who are 
interested in the modern drama to need much description. Lord 
Saxmundham, in sore straits for money, believes that the large 
fortune of his son, supposed to have been drowned on the voyage 
from Australia, has devolved upon him ; he receives a visit from 
a gentle and singularly simple-minded Australian girl, who 
announces herself as his son’s widow, and, by a will which she 
roduces as evidence of her identity, as heiress to all her husband’s 
estate; but though herself all that is noble and pure, she is, as she 


undisguisedly relates, the daughter of a convict (who has died 
repentant after expiating the sins of his youth), and Saxmundham 

cannot bring himself to bestow upon a girl so born the affection. 
which she craves. His son’s fortune was over 350,000/. ; his: 
home, Brantinghame Hall, is mortgaged to a man, one Crampton, 
whose hold on the property is peculiarly objectionable to the old’ 
peer, for 18,00o/.—a trifle in comparison with the large sum 

which he supposed that he had inherited, but which now passes. 
into the hands of his daughter-in-law ; and a captious critic might 

protest that the play is occupied with showing how she seeks to- 
save from ruin an old man who puts every possible obstacle in 

the way of his friends and deliberately refuses to be saved. 

Here it is that the two opposite standpoints arise. We can 
very well understand the attitude of a proud man who will not 
incur obligations which he cannot discharge. Ruth is fervently 
eager to hand over her entire fortune—the 18,000/., so all im-. 
portant to him, is a matter of no concern whatever to her; but, 
though gentle and very courteous to her, he does not feel able to. 
take to his heart “the daughter of such a man,” preferring to. 

ield up the home where, as he is reminded, nine generations of 
easels 1 wa have been born and have lived and died, and to 
seek such shelter as he may be able to find with his devoted wife 
of fifty years. Such pride is very conceivable. Saxmundham is: 
before all thi scrupulous in what he regards as a matter of 
honour. To him it seems dishonourable to borrow money which 
he cannot hope to repay, and that is a consideration beyond. 
which he will not look. But in truth the way out of his diffi-- 
culties is so easy that we feel a little irritated with him for not 
taking it; and we must confess that we do not understand the- 
cogency of Crampton’s refusal to “ treat with this lady” when, 
with the most cordial concurrence of Saxmundham’s friend 
Thursby, and of his lawyer, Mr. Parfit, Ruth begs to be allowed 
to pay the claim. Crampton’s presumption is not tenable. He- 
has a claim of 18,000/. against Saxmundham, and if the money 
is omg to him by his debtor, or by some representative 
of his debtor, he seems to us to have no sort of option in 
the matter. All he has to do—the only thing he possibly can. 
do—is to take his money, and give ‘a receipt for it in such 
terms as the legal requirements of the case demand. Mr. Gilbert 
is a lawyer (and, it may be remarked, a weakness in the play 
is the amount of 1 technicalities introduced); but here- 
we do not follow him at all. On what ground does he justify 
Crampton’s refusal to “ treat with this lady’ ”"P The business in. 
question is one with which she has no concern, he says; but the 
mystery here involved is quite beyond us. Mr. Gilbert is not 
apt to do things without a reason, and is about the last dramatist 
in Europe to found his law upon stage convention. If Mr. Parfit 
had handed Crampton a cheque for the 18,000/., or paid the sum 
to his account, what more could he by any possibility demand ? 
and what question is there of treating with this person or with: 
that? Lord Saxmundhan, for his part, might, of course—as he 
does—decline to accept the money. That is quite another affair. 
But, if he had accepted it, Crampton’s protest would have been. 
too ridiculous to be ye answered. 

The great scene of the play appears to us much more reason-- 
able, and is effective and impressive. It has 
been assumed that Ruth declares herself to be Redmayne’s- 
mistress, but we can recall no words to support this assumption. 
She denies that she was his wife, admitting, therefore, that she is an 
impostor ; but for all that appears she may never have seen him, 
and have in some way shesiatts ssession of documentary evidence- 
to support a claim which ells lace her in possession of wealth. 
It is not a case of “amiss pudicitid, alia abnuerit.” She does’ 
not take that shame upon herself, the “pudicitia” she may have 
preserved ; and this is of ry seeing that, were it other- 
wise, a charge would be preferred against the dead man—or the: 
man, at least, who is mourned as dead. Lady Saxmundham is- 
present when the quasi-confession of guilt is made; but she need 
not suppose that any guilt attaches to her son. For the rest, we 
do not find it difficult to imagine such a girl as Ruth making the 
sacrifice here shown, and we certainly think the incident an ex- 
tremely powerful one. We must put aside the question of 
Saxmundham’s obsti ; for we incline to the opinion that he 
is decidedly Quixotic, as his friend Thursby tells him; only, were 
he not so, there would be no play, his refusal to accept relief 
being the mainspring of the plot—a weak one, no doubt. Ruth 

rceives how much the sion of wealth means to her dead 

usband’s father and mother ; for her it has no value ; her home is 
over the sea, there she has a livelihood that is sufficient, and thither 
she had better go, since the old lord will not accept her proffered 
love. There would be for her a happiness no wealth could pur- 
chase in the thought that she had Seshewed peace and comfort 
upon the home of her dead love. To do so is her most ardent desire, 
and suddenly a way occurs to her. She must bitterly humiliate 
herself; but this she is willing to do, since she can see no other 
path to the fulfilment of her pu As for the end of the play, 
the return of Redmayne—his sudden entrance without a word to 
directly herald his approach—is curiously feeble for a dramatist 
of Mr. Gilbert’s keen perception of stage effect ; but the concluding 
words, Ruth’s exclamation, “ Let us pray,” have a significance 
which has apparently escaped the critics. Noel Ross, the clergy- 
man who performed the marriage ceremony, has by means of an 
allegory led her to understand that her husband lives. He 
of a oe in store, and bids her “ pray for strength tobear it.” 
Her husband enters, she is dazed by excessive joy, can find no 
words to express her rapture, and recalling what Hoss had just 
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said, fervently murmurs “Let us pray.” The idea in itself seems 
to us excellent, but it is too unconventional and strange for stage 


F Miss Julia Neilson, on whom the chief burden of the play falls, 
has much in her favour, and labours under no disadvantage which 
she will not be able to overcome. She is too inexperienced to 
conceal the evidence of study, and the deliberation of her method 

ives an air of monotony to some of the long speeches which fall 
to her. Her voice is singularly beautiful, but it lacks variety. 
She will learn in time to turn a rare gift to better account. It 
is a fault seldom to be found, but Miss Neilson is too poetical. 
We do not remember that she smiles once throughout the 
entire four acts, and a little cheerfulness would unquestionably 
have been a vast relief had Mr. Gilbert afforded it. Ruth 
does not resemble Wordsworth’s phantom of delight, in that 
she does seem to be too bright and for human nature’s 
daily food, though the “ brightness” is far removed from gaiety. 
The lady is always picturesque, and her face is particularly 
expressive ; in the chief scene of the play, moreover, she exhibited 


much emotional power of a convincing nature. Whether Miss | j 


Neilson has any skill as an actress of comedy is a question 
reserved for the future. We shall hope to see her in due time in 
a play in which she has not to be so persistently unhappy as Mr. 
Gilbert has made her here. It must by no means be supposed, 
however, that there are no comedy scenes in Brantinghame Hall, 
though Ruth does not take part in any. Mr. Rutland Recsingten’s 
Thursby is a most genial and entertaining study of a hearty 
country squire, and we have the more pleasure in bearing witness 
to his complete success here, as we criticized him adversely in the 
last character he played. Mr. Fleet and Miss Norreys also 
(mea inspirit the audience by their excellent performance as 
ic Redmayne and Mabel Thursby. The political instruction 
which the lad a affords to Mabel is admirably humorous. It is 
with an air of genuine conviction that he regrets his father’s Tory 
principles, and his endeavours to define a Radical for the edification 
of the admiring girl who regards him as a profound statesman 
are highly diverting. Alaric’s declaration that the first time he 
saw Mabel, he being seven and she six, he thought her “ the finest 
irl he had ever seen,” is a whimsicality which tends to destroy 
e sincerity of the scene; but Mr. Gilbert cannot resist a funny 
idea when it occurs to him, as is shown later in the play, when 
Crampton that, in anticipation of the interview, 
he has bound himself over in his magisterial capacity to keep the 
for three months. This is farce ; and the scene has a serious 
import. The re ntation of Lord Saxmundham by Mr. 
Nutcombe Gould is a very skilful example of stage portraiture. 
The performance could not be improved, and the part is far from 
an easy one, for, as will have been understood, Saxmundham’s 
behaviour is governed by a rigid code of laws which does not lend 
itself to theatrical usage, and peculiar tact is on several occasions 
demanded of the player. There is a far away suggestion of Mr. 
Irving in Mr. Nutcombe Gould’s speech, though nothing in the 


nature of imitation. Saxmundham is at once dignified and gentle ; | 


we accept his actions as not inconsistent with the character pre- 
sented. We are very favourably impressed with Mr. Gould’s art, 
and confidently anticipate much good work from him. Mr. W. 
Herbert is natural and gentlemanlike as Redmayne. Mr. Lewis 
Waller plays Crampton with a quiet force which is very telling, 
and he speaks particularly well. Notably clever sketches of Noel 
Ross and Parfit are given by Mr. Norman Forbes and Mr. Gilbert 
‘Trent. Mrs. Gaston Murray also does useful service. As a whole, 
Brantinghame Hall is certainly not a very good play ; but there 
as much in it that is very good. 


ADULTERATION, 
vil. 


a recent article we briefly described the mode of manu- 
facture of the famous Shiraz wine. Now Shiraz wine is a 
good for years in carboys, the mouths of which are merely loo3:ly 
P ged with cotton-wool—much in the same way as mar y of the 
tafan wines are treated—or tied over with a rag to keep the 
dust out. The wine may be left in an open basin for twenty-four 
hours without becoming flat; it never undergoes acetous fer- 
mentation unless water be added. And the process of fining is 
unknown in the countries where it is manufactured. e 
curious are fond of noticing the peculiarly strong bouquet 
found im some specimens of Eastern wines; it is sad to 
dispel an illusion, but the remarkable bouquet is caused by 
the wine having been stored in carboys which have held rose 
water. Bouquet arises principally from cenanthic ether; but 
there are special bouquets, as from Isabella and Muscatel grapes ; 
and special bouquets from aromatic bodies, the result of the de- 
composition of cenanthic ether, are found during and after fer- 
mentation. Then, too, bouquet is frequently produced by the 
addition of essential oils, or by spurious cenanthic ether prepared 
by synthesis — ze. chensicelly. The leaves or flowers of 
certam plants are submitted with the grapes to fermentation 
(a lh sg trick), and thus a special recipe produces the 
special bouquet over which wise men’s lips are often so 
smacked. The flowers of the elder thus employed give 
the bouquet of the Muscatel grape, and vine flowers produce the 
Rhine wine special bouquet ; while leaves are added to the murk 
of Bordeaux wines. 


| usually by age; but this, of course, is onl 


The peculiar flavour of resin and pitch in some Greek wines is 
produced by the preparation of the jars, carboys, and wine-skins 
with pitch and resin, to prevent acetous fermentation. Use being 
pena nature, unless these flavours are present the wine is 
unappreciated by the native customer. The same thing is seen in 
the celebrated Kakhété wine of the Caucasus; the more it tastes 
of the skin the better it is liked by the amateur. 

The smallest possible quantity of good and valuable wine taken 
from a “Solera” (i.e. butt of genuine old wine) converts a butt of 
worthless, fermented, and almost tasteless grape-juice into 
marketable sherry. 

Colour, if natural, is produced by the colouring-matter con- 
tained in the skin of the grape. Asa rule, the colour increases 
for a certain period, 
then it becomes fainter and fainter, and in process of time is 
absolutely lost. Some red wines owe their colour to the pulp of 
the grape, and in many instances colour is a good deal due to 
the casks, Artificial colour is given to red wines by the addition 
of a boiled syrup produced by the evaporation of very dark gra 
juice. The vine from which this juice is produced is largely cul- 
tivated, and known as the Teinturier. Tor white wines burnt 
sugar is generally used, much as physicians prescribe it for the 
colouring of potions. It is well to note that the colouring of 
wine by the processes given above is practised quite openly. The 
elder tree is cultivated in Spain and Portugal on a large scale, 
and immense quantities of dried elderberries are exported from 
the latter country. 

The adulteration of wine may take place— 

I, In the must. 
II, Fortification by the adding of spirit. 
III. Flavouring. 
IV. Blending. 
V. Imitation wines, 
VI. Addition of colouring matter other than grape syrup. 


I. In the must, or fermenting mass of crushed grape :— 

(1) Must may be sweetened and diluted by water. The pro- 
cess is termed “ petiotization,” in honour of Petiot, the inventor 
of the system. The results of “ petiotization” are as follows :— 
A certain quantity of black grapes which, under ordinary 
treatment, would produce 60 hectolitres of wine, by the addition 
of 240 hectolitres of an 18 per cent. sugar solution resulted in 
300 hectolitres of what is called by the delighted inventor of the 
process “wine in the full sense of the word.” It has been’ 
seriously claimed for this system of adulteration that the result 
is far superior to natural wine, on the ground that all the natural 
sugar is converted, much of which would in the ordinary process 
remain suspended, In a very rich must there may, very possibly, 
be a certain amount of truth in this. 

(2) The addition of alkalis to reduce the acidity of the must, 
By this process the bouquet is nearly always destroyed. 

(3) Plastering. The substance added to the must is 

80 parts of plaster of Paris ; 
12 parts carbonate of lime ; 
8 parts of quicklime, sulphide, and chloride of calcium. 
a one and a half to seven pounds is used to each hectolitre 
of wine. 

The object of wert is the removal of tartaric acid, but the 
process leaves behind it a deleterious sulphate of potash in lieu 
of the harmless tartrate. Plastering is resorted to because the 
pure wine, from its very sourness, could not be exported. The 
amount of sulphate of potash actually met with in “ plastered” 
sherries ranges from 36°1 to 169°2 grains per bottle. Hassall’s 
analyses vary from 18 to 54°6 grains per bottle. 

Il. Fortification. If grape spirit were used in the fortification 
of wines it would be a moot point whether the addition were an 
adulteration or a mere preservative; but grain or potato spirit 
is what is usually pel wer and,as a rule, the amount of 
fortification is far higher than the alcoholic strength of any 
natural wine. Drs. Thudichum and Dupré distinctly assert that: 
no natural sherry ever contains more than 12 per cent. of 
alcohol, by weight, or 26 per cent. of proof spirit. As to 
fortified wines, one sample analysed by these gentlemen 
was “nearly as strong as old Cognac brandy.” The average of 
sherry samples tested by Dr. Hassall reached 38°3 per cent. of 
proof spirit. The excuse for fortification, or the addition of spirit 
to natural wine, is that it is needed to make the wine keep. The 
wine when it gets to this country is frequently again tampered 
with and more spirit added. The real reason for the fortification 
is, that the great bulk of the English public likes spirits better 
than wine, and the more nearly the so-called wine approaches to 
a cordial or dram the better it sells. 

III. Flavouring. (1) By means of flowers, leaves, and oils 
added to the must. (2) By means of tinctures openly sold as 
wine flavourings. (3) By the addition of astringents—as, for in- 
stance, oak sawdust or crushed grape-seeds. 

With the other forms of adulteration of wine we shall deal in 
a subsequent article. ' 


THE ELECTION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


O* last Wednesday night the members of the Royal Academy 
met to elect a full Academician in succession to the late Mr. 
Frank Holl. The contest was one of comparatively slight in- 
terest, since it was known beforehand that there were but three: 
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possible candidates on this occasion—Mr. Burgess, Mr. Herkomer, 
and Mr. Gow. As a matter of fact, the running was between 
Mr, Herkomer and Mr. Burgess, and the latter won by a small 
majority. This election, thea, is a recurrence to the principle of 
png Mr. Burgess being the doyen of those Associates who 
are still regarded as competent for promotion. The sentiment of 
the Royal Academy vacillates in a curious, but probably whole- 
some, way between elections of late comers of startling merit and 
those of respectable old stagers. Last time it looked far down its 
ranks for a young man; this time it selects a good painter, but 
not a very'surprising one. The choice is proper; it is scarcely 
exhilarating. On the whole, as we have said before, the election 
of its member is among the best things the Royal Academy 
does; and we are happy to congratulate Mr. B , who has 
been an Associate since June 1877, on receiving his promotion. 
His Spanish pictures, in discipleship of John Phillip, are sound and 
brilliant ; his technical skill has held its ground under the rivalry 
of younger hands, and has even advanced; his work has its 
—— place as a product of an earlier English school. 

e take this opportunity of once more recalling to the Royal 
Academy the duty of filling up the vacancy in its department of 
engraving. It is the rule, and has been the recognized practice 
since the foundation of the body, that a vacancy caused by death 
of a member should be filled up at the earliest possible con- 
venience. Francis Holl, A.R.A., the eminent engraver, died on 
the 14th of January, 1884,and in a few weeks five years will have 
elapsed since his decease. During that time the Royal Academy, 
to the great discouragement of the art of en ving in this 
country, has made no effort to fill his place. ¥ so doing the 
body not merely breaks one of the fundamental laws of its 
existence, but needlessly depresses a branch of fine art which at 
the present time is especially in need of support. 


THE NEW RUSSIAN LOAN. 


HE new Russian Loan has fallen flat in London. From the 
first, members of the Stock Exch looked unfavourably 
upon it ; and so did the investing public. We are heartily glad of 
it ; for, in our opinion, it is not a business in which great English 
houses ought to have engaged, and certainly it is not for English 
investors to lend money to a Government which, at any moment, 
may be engaged in war with us. The loan is for a little more 
than nineteen and t uarters millions pret part of it goes 
to pay off the Five per Cent. Loan of 1877, of which the amount 
now outstanding is 12,868,980/. Therefore, six and three-quarters 
or seven millions sterling remain to be accounted for. According 
to the prospectus, the sum is required to enable the Russian 
Government to pay off its debt to the Imperial Bank, on account 
of the extraordinary note issues of the Bank, made during the 
Russo-Turkish war. But, as the Government has paid the ‘bank 
for the last seven years in interest-bearing bonds, we should like 
to know why the eighth and last payment cannot be made in the 
same way. On this point, however, the p tus is silent. The 
truth, of course, is that the Imperial Bank is a mere department 
of the Russian Treasury, and, whether the money is paid to the 
Bank or paid to the Treasury, it is at the disposal of the Russian 
Government. In actual fact, then, the loan is partly a conversion 
and partly a new loan. And, further, it seems to us that the 
price is excessive. The price is fixed at 85/. 8s. 6d. per bond of 
1. 178. 6d. In other words, the houses which bring out this 
oan rate the credit of Russia about 5 per cent. higher than the 
credit of Egypt, the Egyptian Unified Debt being about 81. For 
our own , we fail to see on what ground the credit of Russia 
should be rated higher than that of Egypt, epenaiy when it is 
interested in seeing that t arly pays the interest on 
her Debt, and that those Powers Peer dy. interfered when the 
payment of the interest seemed to be endangered. But, leaving 
aside the comparison between Egypt and Russia, we should like 
to know what reason there is for assuming that the credit of 
Russia is such as to enable her to borrow at less than 43 per 
cent. Russia, no doubt, has hitherto always kept faith with her 
creditors, and we do not doubt that her Government is so well 
aware of the advantages of good credit that it will continue to 
fulfil its obligations to its creditors as long as it can. But there 
is, first, the danger that Russia may be engaged in a great war. 
This is not the place in which to discuss questions of peace and 
war; but, when the credit of an empire such as Russia is in 
debate, we cannot pass over the r that exists of a war 
between Russia on the one hand and Germany and Austria- 
Hungary on the other. And, if such a war were to break out, it 
would so enormously increase the Russian expenditure, as well as 
the Russian Debt, that a suspension of the payment of interest would 
become inevitable. Then again, when we come to consider the 
rate of interest which Russia offers to pay upon the new loan, 
‘we must not shut our eyes to the danger of a revolution at home. 
The Nihilist agitation is undoubtedly less active than it was a 
few years ago, but admittedly Nihilism still exists, while dis- 
content, in various forms, is almost universal. But internal and 
external danger count for much in determining the credit of a 
. Leaving aside the political aspect of the question, let us look 
at the financial tion of Russia. Just now Russia is ex- 


porting an exceptionally large quantity of wheat. She has had 

two good harvests in succession, while this year the harvests 

are bad throughout Western and Central Europe. At the same 

time, the winter wheat crop in the United States is wen rapes § 
short. Therefore there is a very large demand for wheat, and 

the supply in the wheat-exporting countries is not large any- 
where except in Russia. For the moment, then, Russia is doing 

a very large and profitable trade. But we must not forget that 

harvests vary. A series of good harvests is sure to be followed 

by a series of bad harvests, and therefore we shall have a return,. 
by-and-bye, of agricultural distress and of the inability of the 

peasantry to pay their taxes. To judge truly of the condition. 
of the Empire we must not take either a very bad or a very 

good year, but we must look at the result of a series of years, 

allowing enough to give a fair average. Now the revenue of 
1886, which is the latest year for which full accounts have 

yet been rendered, was not appreciably larger than the revenue 

of 1882, although in the interval, as the Minister of Finance 

points out, new taxes had been imposed, and although a number 
of taxes had been increased, supervision had been strengthened, 
and the method of collection improved. In other words, the im- 
posing of new taxes and the augmentation of old barely sufficed 
to prevent a falling off, although in the meantime there was a 
better supervision and a stricter collection of revenue. From alf 
this it appears clear that the limit of productive taxation has been 
reached in Russia. In an exceptional year like the present, when 
the farmers get higher prices for larger crops, there may be an. 
increase in certain taxes, and no doubt there will be. But, as we 
have said, taking a series of years, there is no evidence that the 
revenue can be materially increased either by improving the. 
method of collection or by increasing the taxation itself. Let 

us now turn to the question of expenditure. We find that 
between 1877 and 1886 the ordinary expenditure rose from @ 
little over 583 millions sterling to 78 millions sterling, an _in- 
crease of nearly 19} millions sterling, or about 33 per cent. We 
have thus the remarkable combination of a stationary revenue- 
and a sage: | increasing expenditure. So far we have been deal- 
ing only with the ordinary expenditure ; but there is a very large 
extraordinary expenditure. This varies from time to time, but it 
is always large. And it is this extraordinary expenditure, added 
to the par deficits in the ordinary Budget, which regularly 
occur, that have increased the Debt so enormously that in less than. 
nine years the charge for the Debt has doubled. This would be a. 
sufficiently serious state of things even if the political p t 
were serene. That the political p at home and abroad is 
not serene every reader knows. And, therefore, the actual _ 
tion during a period of profound peace is all the more disturbing... 
It is so disturbing that we have good reason for rejoicing that 
British investors have not subscribed to any appreciable extent to- 
this loan, 

There is one other point—namely, that the six and three- 
quarters or seven millions sterling which are being borrowed, in 
addition to the sum required for paying off the 1877 loan, will 
enable the Russian Government to take gold. Our readers will 
recollect that a little while ago the withdrawals of gold from the 
Bank of England for Russia helped to bring about that disturb- 
ance of the money market which we have commented upon from. 
time to time. Now, if the Russian Government is going to with- 
draw either from France or Germany or land so enormous & 
sum as from 6 to 7 millions sterling in gold, the consequences to 


the money market will be serious. Of course it is quite possible. 


that the Russian Government has no intention of doing anything 
of the kind. For two or three years past it has been massing bodies. 
of men in Poland. It cannot have done all this without spend- 
ind a great deal of money. As its own resources were exhausted, 
it may be finding the means in Western Europe for me en 
the debt it had gradually been incurring. It may be, therefore, 
that no withdrawals of gold, or none worth speaking of, will take 
lace. And the pretext put forward that the balance of the loan, 
yond what is required for paying off the 1877 loan, is intended. 
to repay the Imperial Bank, would in that case be a decent one. 
Were it to be admitted that the 6 or 7 millions sterling were re- 
uired to defray the cost, or part of the cost, of massing men on 
the frontiers of Austria and Germany, the Berlin Bourse and the 
great bankers of Berlin might have assumed a hostile attitude to 
the loan, and might have thereby made the position of the 
issuing houses very uncomfortable. But, at the same time, it is 
ible that the Russian Government wants gold and intends to. 
ve it. If it does, the withdrawal of so large a sum means 
much trouble and anxiety to business men in the course of next. 
sa Immediately the demand will not come upon this market. 
or it seems clear that the bulk of the loan will be taken in. 
France. But it is possible that the French houses may for all 
that be able to divert a portion of the demand to this country. 
In any case, the withdrawal of so immense a sum of gold 
France would disturb the Paris market. Therefore, however we 
look at the matter, this loan is likely to prove detrimental to the 
interests of Western Europe. Whether it is to enable the Russian 
Government to di debts already incurred for military 
purposes, or whether it is to put the Russian Government m 
funds for further operations, it is a menace to the peace and & 
danger to the money markets of all Europe. 
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MASKS AND FACES. 


HE revival of Masks and Faces at a matinée at the Hay- 
representation of this popular com was especially inte- 
resting from the nove redistribution’ of the cast me Mr. 
‘Tree’s com . Mrs. Bernard Beere, indeed, repeated her well- 
impersonation of Mrs. Wofngton but 

Mr. and Mrs. Beerbo ree, Mr. Charles Brookfield, and Mr. 
F. H. Macklin all undertook parts new to them. Mr. Tree's 
‘Triplet was in some ways an original reading of a part in which 
several actors of repute have gained distinction. As a study of 
‘character it was marked by the actor’s habitual research in the 
finer gradations of light and shade in gesture and in facial expres- 
sion. The actor’s rich and facile command of the resources of 
the — was once more rete of displayed. It was 
‘an eminently striking performance to the eye. But should 
Triplet be so determinedly a and lachrymose as Mr. 
“Tree conceives him, a creature of unrelieved dejection, with 
-coat of starting seams and all Grub Street written in his face, 
his voice, and his demeanour? We trow not. In an age 
when dress was a study with all men, when Goldsmith 
ruffled it with the best even in the direst straits, Mrs. 
“Triplet would have seen to it, though Triplet himself might be 
‘the solitary exception to the prevailing detestation of . The 
freshness and vivacity of . Tree’s acting as de- 
lightfully free from the least tendency to mannerisms, imparted 
“an exquisite air of nature to the part. The emotional power of 
‘the actress, proved to be considerable on previous occasions, was 
shown in the supper scene and in the moving encounter with her 
rival in Triplet’s garret to be not less admirably true in expres- 
sion than remarkable in range. Nothing could be more delicately 
eee than the rapid transitions in mood, nothing more 
lective than the broad contrast pointed by the easy, 
half-frank manner of the country girl in the first scene and 
the pathos and passion of the aroused woman in the second. 
‘No playgoer needs any reminder of Mr. Brookfield’s distinguished 
success in Masks and Faces in a very different part from that which 
he filled on Wednesday. His Sir Charles Pomander must now be 
‘accounted one of his most finished performances. He presented 
the gentleman of fashion of the , confident, com- 
placent, gallant as he was in the world, not as we have some- 
times had him pictured on the stage. Mr. Brookfield’s Sir 
“Charles is, in a word, one with whom Dr. Johnson might have 
-consorted not less than the man about town. The merits of Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere’s performance as the famous actress are too well 
‘known and admired to demand any criticism of her playing on 
Wednesday. Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s part involves of necessity a 
resentment of the more amiable and human characteristics of 
eg Woflington ; and it is only due to the dramatist’s view of the 
actress that the exuberance of the “impudent, Irish-faced girl,” 
-as one of Walpole’s correspondents called her, should be tempered 
by a refinement of style in Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s impersonation 
which Mrs. Woffington’s detractors would persuade us was in- 
credible. The Colley Cibber of Mr. Vollaire was a capable and 
altogether an artistic performance. Mr. Macklin’s Ernest Vane 
was ee with a discreet show of frankness and scrape > In 
Mr. Charles Allan was found an excellent a of Quin, 
‘and the Snarl and Soaper of Mr. Kemble and Mr. F. Harrison, if 
a little too boisterous at times, were clever studies. The Kitty 
Clive of Miss Aubrey and the James Burdock of Mr. Perceval 
‘Clark deserve mention in recording the general competence of the 


‘company engaged in the Haymarket revival, 


OUR CHOICE OF HERCULES. 
“[ Suggested by a scene in the House of Commons on Monday, December 3.) 


I HEARD an ancient sage 

Denounce with senile rage ee 

One who, with half-closed eyes, sat mute beside him, 
And answered not nor stirred 


For any fiery word 
‘Of the irate accuser who decried him. 
But, while around him played 
Fierce lightnings of tirade, 
I saw down-drawn across his profile frontal 
His tilted hat re 
Upon his bri nose, 
In less angle to the horizontal. 


I saw upon his breast 
His beard luxuriant rest, 
Unsi of those vituperative rockets, 
Wild noun and furious verb 
All powerless to disturb 
“The hands deep-buried in the trouser-pockets. 


I noted most of all 
How that a line let fall 
In vertical descent before the oration 
Met the extended toes 
On its impassioned close 
AAt the self-same degree of inclination. 


And while behind the man 
The rhetorician’s clan 
Acclaimed their leader, shouting “ Gl-dst-ne, go it!” — 
Why, then, methought I col 
Under a light new y 
A certain passage in a Latin poet. 


The ardor that has stung 
That loud-declaiming tongue, 
The frenzy of those factious heats that blind him, 
Runs it not through and through 
(I said) the apostate crew, 
Jubentium prava civium behind him ? 
And that impassive form, 
Unmoved beneath the storm, 
Who . Sao questions how to judge and place 


What patriot’s eye so dim 
As not to see in hi 
The justum et propositi tenacem ? 


Ah yes! here waits for us 
That myth of Prodicus, 
That once takes shape in act for every nation; 
The types foreshadowed there, 
In that contrasted pair, 
Stand to all realms for Ruin and Salvation. 


And in the book of fate 
For every earthly State, 
Even as for Rome and Athens so for Britain— 
As she her fateful choice 
Shall make ’twixt empty Voice 
And solid Character—her lot is written. 


REVIEWS. 


ATHENIAN ARCHITECTURE.* 


as truly magnificent work, again reprinted after an interval 
of thirty-seven years, brings vividly to mind the very sad 
change that os taken place in England during the present half- 
century with to antiquarian research. In the eighteenth 
and first half of the nineteenth century the chief explorations 
carried out on classic soil and the —_— writings on the sub- 
ject were almost wholly the wok of Englishmen. Stuart and 
Revett, Chandler, Dodwell, Clarke, Inwood, Donaldson, Cockerell, 
Pennethorne, Newton, and Penrose—all were labouring in this 
most important field of research at a time when the other coun- 
tries of Europe were doing little or nothing for the advance of 
classical archeology. Now, however, things are very different ; 
Germany, France, Italy, and other less wealthy countries are 
spending large sums for such pareaten, while England can hardly 
support its very modest school for antiquarian training in Athens, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that a few hundred pounds 
were scraped together to carry on the excavations in Cyprus last 
spring, in spite of the exceptionally interesting character of the 
site selected. Thus, too, after years spent in the search, when 
Mr. Wood had at last discovered the great Artemision of 
Ephesus, one of the seven wonders of the world, he was obliged 
to leave the greater part of the site unexplored, owing to want of 
any gga assistance. The truth seems to be that, in England 
of the present day, not only does the great mass of the 
“educated” population care nothing for antiquarian 

but even the scholars of this country very rarely have the 
breadth of view necessary to show them how important, not to 
say essential, an aid to classical learning is given by the study of 
Greek and Roman archeology. Even at our Universities the 
average College tutor cares nothing for such subjects, and the 
head-masters of many of our chief schools do all in their power 
to discourage the study of archeology by selecting their young 
assistants without any regard to their performance in this or in 
any of those special branches of classical knowledge which the 
second part of the Classical tripos at Cambridge was specially 
devised to encourage. 

In the year 1845, Mr. F. C. Penrose spent several months in 
Athens, as a “travelling Bachelor of Arts” from the University 
of Cambridge ; on his return to England, he very generously pro- 

to the Trustees of the British Museum to revisit Athens, 
with the object of taking accurate measurements of the chief 
Athenian buildings, in order to investigate the principles on which 
they were designed, and more especially those wonderful optical 
refinements of curved lines and sloping axes of walls and 
columns, which were then, not unknown, but by im- 
perfectly illustrated by actual measurement. Mr. Penrose 
offered to pay all e including the purchase of costly 
imstruments, if only the British Museum would grant 50/. 
towards the cost of scaffolding, and would obtain through the 
English Ambassador the necessary permission from the local 


* The Principles of Athenian Architecture. By F. C. Penrose, Lar 
F.R.A.S. New edition. Published by the Society 
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— 
authorities. This extremely liberal offer was declined by the 
Trustees, and if it had not been for the liberality of the Society 
of Dilettanti, the antiquarian world would never have been 
enriched with one of its most valuable monographs. 

It is not easy to realize how much the science of classical 
archeology is indebted to this small but venerable Society, 
which for the last century and a half has provided the money 
for some of the most important explorations that have been 
made, has published in the most magnificent way a number of the 
finest, archeological works that have ever been printed, and has 
also enriched our national Museum with many priceless examples 
of Greek sculpture, the fruit of their excavations. Among the 
many boons which the Society of Dilettanti has conferred upon 
students of classical learning, none can be said to surpass in im- 

rtance that of having  ersmgy and again republished Mr, 

enrose’s Principles of Athenian Architecture. 

On comparing the present edition with the original one of 1851, 
it is a very noticeable fact that, though a certain number of addi- 
tions have been made, owing to subsequent excavations, yet 
extremely little of any importance has had to be altered or 
corrected. Mr. Penrose’s measurements of the Parthenon, and 
those made by his assistant Mr. Willson, of the Propylea, have 
‘become the standard authorities, and have been used and copied 
by countless writers in all European countries. In the same 
way the —a of all the many optical refinements used by 
the Greek architects, as expounded by Mr. Penrose, have suc- 
cessfully withstood the criticism of nearly forty years, and are 
now accepted by all who are capable of judging a matter of 
such complexity and artistic refinement. It is indeed remark- 
able that in so rapidly developing a subject as Greek archeology 
a writer should be able in his mature age to review the work of 


his early youth, and find so little in it to correct or even modify. 
We will now point out, as far as space will allow, the 
chief additions which have been made to the present enlarged | 
edition. In the first place, excavations made at various points 
within the area of the Acropolis have brought to light traces of 
the far-off prehistoric time when the wédis, or citadel, constituted 
the city of Athens, then limited to the rocky summit, long before 
the dorv, or city in the surrounding plain, had grown into 
existence. This early or “Pelasgic” city, to use a convenient 
old phrase, was entered by several different gates and rock-cut 
stairs, which appear to have been, in some ¢ases, blocked up in 
very early times; till finally, under Pericles, there was, as at 
present, only one means of approach. At the north-east part 
of the Acropolis remains have been found of what seems to be 
a palace of the Tiryns and Mycenz type, both of which Mr. 
Penrose now admits to be buildings of prehistoric date, and not, 
as in the case of Tiryns he once believed, masonry of a late 
and debased style. “he area of the prehistoric Acropolis must 
have been considerably less in extent than it was in the fifth 
century B.C. and afterwards; the present area consists (on the 
south side) largely of a great depth of made earth, held up b 
the massive retaining wall, which appears to date from Kimon’s 
administration. At the south-east angle of the Parthenon holes 
have been dug as much as thirty-seven feet deep without reaching 
the native rock, while on its northern side the bare rock forms 
the visible ground level ; thus showing how largely the summit of 
the Acropolis has been extended southwards by artificial means. 
The removal of the Venetian tower and the excavation of the 
slope leading up to the Propylea have enabled Mr. Penrose to add 
much interesting information about the arrangement of this magni- 
ficent approach to the Acropolis. He shows that in early times the 
main access was practically at the same point as at present. A rude 
winding stair cut in the rock led from the old doorway up to the 
higher level of the Acropolis. When Pericles’s architect, Mnesicles, 
built the existing Propylea, a stately flight of marble steps seventy 
feet wide covered the old winding path, except that in the centre 
a sloping passage twelve feet wide was formed as an approach for 
horses on the occasion of the Panathenaic festivals. The entrance 
still remained in its old position at the side, where, for purposes 
of defence, the door was commanded by the massive tower on 
which the temple of Nike Apteros was built. In later times, 
possibly under Antiochus Epiphanes, about 170 B.¢., when the 
Acropolis was no longer considered as a military citadel, a more 
stately but less defensible approach was made directly at the foot 
of the Propylea steps by adding a second lower flight of marble 
steps leading up from a gateway flanked by the two chambers, 
which were discovered many years ago by M. Beulé. Mr. Penrose 
points out an interesting constructional detail in this lower flight 
of stairs—namely, that for economy’s sake each step was trian- 
ar in section, not rectangular, as in the more magnificent work 
of Pericles’s time. Mr. Penrose’s suggested restoration of the 
steps of Mnesicles is different from that which has been (partially) 
carried out by the modern Greek authorities. Guided by the 
marks of three or four steps where they butted against the pe- 
destal of Agrippa, he shows that they were steep in pitch, so as 
to give a broad marble landing at the top between the two side 
wings of the Propylea—a very preferable arrangement for esthetic 
Teasons, as it gives the whole Propylea a solid and level stylo- 
bate to stand upon, instead of a base cut into, between the wings, 
by the upper part of the *~ of steps. The unsatisfactory 
nature of the west facade of the south wing, now exposed by 
the removal of the Venetian tower, is explained by Mr. Penrose 
as not being in accordance with the original design, but an 
enforced curtailment of it. According to Mnesicles’s original 


plan, it was probably intended to build the Propylea symmetri- 


cally with wings of the same size. As Mr. Penrose remarks, there 
is just room on the south for a wing of equal size to that on the 
north, though it evidently never was built, possibly on account 
of the interruption caused by the Peloponnesian war. 

With to the Erechtheum, the most startling statement 
in Mr. Penrose’s new edition is that the greater of the western 
wall, with its engaged columns and three windows (as shown in 
Mr. Inwood’s careful drawings made early in this century), were 
all late in date, probably belonging to the fourth century a.p., 
when the etieens was gutted and turned into a Christian 
church. This important fact was first noticed by Dr. Dérpfeld,. 
who showed, from existing fragments, the scanty relics sur- 
viving from the overthrow of this wall in the great October storm 
of 1852, that the workmanship of the capitals of the engaged’ 
columns, the architraves of the windows, and other details, are 
all of late and coarse workmanship, though evidently (in the case 
of the capitals) copied from an older design, and, in point of size 
and arrangement of the marble blocks, showing much more sur- 
vival of classical traditions in Athens as late as the fourth 
century than might naturally have been expected. The careful, 
measured drawings of the htheum which Mr. Penrose gives 
make a valuable addition to the present reissue of his work. 
Though much has been lost since Inwood’s time (1819), yet a 
great deal of additional information has been gained, owi 
the removal of the Turkish walls, which had been introduced im 
the last century to make the remains of the Erechtheum into a 
dwelling-house for an officer of the Moslem ison. This re- 
moval led to the discovery of a sort of crypt below the main floor 
at the west end, from which a small door gives access to the- 
chamber under the north portico built over the marks in the 
rock, which in classic times were shown to visitors as being those 
made by Poseidon, together with the @dAaoca, or salt spring, on 
the occasion of his contest with Athene. Close by is a sub- 
terranean tank, which may possibly have been used as an artificial 
means of sup) miraculous salt spring. The restoration 
of the plan of the Erechtheum proposed by Mr. Penrose, like all 
others that have been made, depends very largely on pure con- 
jecture, and we fear that the true form and uses of the various. 
parts of this most interesting of Greek buildings must = 
remain an insoluble myste In its original orm the Erech- 
theum was a far more complex building than the words d&Aodv: 
otxnua used by Pausanias would suggest. Not only was the main 
cella divided by two cross-walls, but there appear to have been 
other longitudinal subdivisions as well; and the very different 
levels of its floors at the two ends of the cella add to the already 
hopeless confusion of the existing remains, mutilated as the 
were by Christians in the fourth and by Turks in the evetunl 
and eighteenth centuries. 

In the main Mr. Penrose follows the restoration suggested in 
1876 by Mr. James Fergusson, but in several important points he 
differs from him. Mr. Fergusson sup that there were no 
stairs leading from the higher level of the eastern chamber to the- 
lower floor in the western part of the cella; whereas Mr. Penrose 
suggests a stair on the north side with this purpose, though 
nothing in the existing remains supports this conjecture. ' 
Mr. Petirose does not mention the six window-slits which Mr. 
Fergusson (following Michaelis) accepted as part of the original 
design, and we may therefore yw that he adheres to his 
former opinion that they are merely holes for yee | cut by 
the Turks, The fact, however, that they are polished on the 
inside, and carefully cut in the middle of blocks—not at the 
joints—makes it impossible to believe that they are the work of 

urks or any later hand, and we cannot but think that they. 
must be admitted to be part of the original design. Excavations- 
made in the Caryatid portico several years ago showed that it 
really was a “ practicable” porch, with narrow side entrance on: 
the east, and a steep little staircase leading down to the westerm 
division of the cella. The tempting hypothesis that this | 
beautiful and unique design was devised to enshrine the 
olive-tree, which a survived the Persian burning, was: 
destroyed by the discovery of these steps and the marble paving: 
which covered the whole area of this miniature projection. 

The true site of the olive-tree is fixed by Mr. Penrose at a spot 
some distance to the west of the Erechtheum, where a natural 
fissure in the rock occurs close by a levelled surface, apparently 
formed for the base of an altar—the olive-tree being recorded to 
have been near an altar of Zeus Herkeios. This western space, 
probably the part known as the Pandroseion, was bounded on the 
north by a wall, which Mr. Penrose has traced for 150 feet, run- 
ning in a diagonal direction from the projecting corner of the 
northern portico. On the other, the south side, this court was- 
bounded & a very massive wall of “Pelasgic” masonry, which 
Mr. Penrose supposes to have been hidden by a pergola of wood, 
supporting creeping plants. A drawing of this arrangement 
given in one of the new plates would have been better omitted, 
as being too purely fanciful for a scientific work such as this. 

In the western part of this court both Mr. Fergusson and Mr. 

Penrose have placed the house for the two little gle (Arrepten) 

who played so important a 2 aya in the mystic ions of the 

greater Panathenaic festival, and also their playground, where 

they played at ball during the long period of their seclusion. If 
80, the site must have been much more than Mr. 

Fe n supposed in his restoration, as the north wall is shown 

by Mr. Penrose to have continued in its diagonal direction, thus 

rapidly narrowing the space enclosed between it and the more 
ancient south of the court. 
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»One of the most important of the recent discoveries on the 
Acropolis has been that, made and most carefully published by 
Dr. Dorpfeld, of a — temple, the foundations of which are 
y covered by the Oaryatid portico of the Erechtheum. Dr. 
feid connects these foundations with the Doric entablature 
of stone, of which many blocks are built into the Acropolis 
Soll, and with some large Doric capitals of the same material 
which have recently been discovered. With these materials, 
sided by the evidence of the existing foundations, Dr. Dérpfeld 
has reconstructed the building as a Doric hexastyle temple, with 
twelve columns on the flanks—a restoration which seems in 
every way satisfactory and probable. Thus it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find a very different and, as it seems, highly improbable 
gestoration given by Mr. Penrose (Plate 34), mainly on the 
strength of an early lonic capital which has been found near this 
site. The plan here given is that of an octastyle Ionic temple, 
with columns on the There seem 
against this suggestion, especially the use of the Ionic order wit 
guch very close Tatevestamaiation as would be given by placing 
gixteen columns on the existing foundations. Mr. Penrose con- 
j y gives the name “ Cecropium ” to this primitive temple, 
which he believes, with good reason, to have been the most 
ancient temple of Athene on the Acropolis—that dedicated to 
Athene Polias, the guardian of the ancient Mdds of Athens. Dr. 
Dérpfeld’s theory on the subject, which is very interesting and 
ingenious, is ably given in the Mettheilungen (Athen. Abtheil), 
., and to this we must refer those who are interested in the 


other alteration in Mr. Penrose’s new edition is in the con- 
plan of the older temple on the site of the present 
enon. In the edition of 1851 the plan was restored as a 
hexastyle Doric temple, with 14 columns on the flanks, giving 
8 total length on the top step of 176 feet, in approximate accord- 
ance with the statement of Resrthine that the temple burnt by 
the Persians was 50 feet shorter than the present Parthenon, 
which measures 228 English feet. Mr. Penrose’s revised restora- 
tion, which has 16 columns on the flanks, giving a total length of 
193 feet, is based in a very ingenious way on the evidence of 
certain masons’ marks, cut on the original stylobate, which, Mr. 
Penrose shows, were probably meant as guides to the setting out 
of the structure, very much as if it has been drawn full size 
on a gigantic board. The calculations on which Mr. Penrose 
ases this theory are well worth studying, and are a model of 
careful and ingenious putting together of evidence. With re- 
gard to the present Parthenon Mr. Penrose has very little to 
add to the beautiful and accurately measured draw made 
forty years ago. The removal of the rubbish that hid sa 
of the paving has brought to light marks of the great fol ing 
doors at the east end of the naos, where the wall was remov 
to make an opening into the apse of the Christian church, 
thus giving the exact width of this lost entrance. Some years 
traces were found of two doors, about five feet wide, 
at the west end of the naos, and now Mr. Penrose points 
out the important fact that these doors are a subsequent addition, 
being cut through the wall in such a way as to expose the iron 
are which fasten together the sill-stones—and, therefore, ob- 
Yously an afterthought. He also points out, what has not pre- 
Yiously been noticed, that the two valves of each of these double 
doors opened in opposite directions ; a peculiarity for which it is 
Rot easy to account, since more space would have been saved by 
ing each valve to shut Mack against the jamb of the 
opening, for which the thickness of the wall is more than 
sufficient. Mr. Penrose thinks that these doorways may have 
been cut to give access to wooden staircases placed in the angle 
en of the naos as a means of reaching the upper part of 
ashes “on rtant addition to the new edition is the very 
valuable record of the author's excavations within the area of the 
hey eam of Olympian Zeus, carried out in 1886-7, while Mr. 
was acting as Director of the British School of Archso- 
logy at Athens; to which he had already been a very liberal 
benefactor by designing, without charge, the very tasteful and 
tommodious school building. These excavations showed the 
correctness of Dr. Dirpfeld’s theory as to the temple being octa- 
ttyle, not decastyle, as had previously been supposed, thus also 
ming the accuracy of a well-known in Vitruvius 
(i. ii. 8), which clearly mentions the temple of Olympian Zeus 
as an example of an octastyle building, and rendering need- 
less the many conjectural emendations that had been suggested to 
e into a different meaning. Mr. Penrose gives 
Yery careful plans of those parts of the foundations which were 
actually discovered ; and, in a separate drawing, the conclusions 
draws from those remains, The result has been that traces 
have been exposed of at least three temples of different dates and 


temple, built on a slightly different axis from the present struc- 
ture. This, Mr. Penrose s 
@ larger scale by Peisistratus in the sixth century B.c. Some 
the very massive eres Gemma perpen for the columns of this 
af were used as foundations for the magnificent marble shafts 
6; latest building. These stone drums measure about 7 feet 

iches in diameter; showing that Peisistratus intended to erect 


a temple of unusual size—probably of the Dorie order. ‘Last of 
all come the very complete foundations of the present marble 
Corinthian temple; the remains of which, as Mr. Penrose shows, 
must date from the rebuilding by the Roman architect, Cossutius, 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 174 B.c. 

In many respects the detail of the capitals differs consider- 
ably from even such fine examples of Roman Corinthian as 
those which were executed in the time of A us. Thus, 
for example, the height of the capital (including the abacus) 
exactly be ne the lower diameter of the column, according 
to the rule given by Vitruvius (IV. i. 11). Whereas in the 
Corinthian buildings of Augustus’s time, such as the Pantheon, 
the temple of Castor, and the temple of Mars Ultor in Rome, 
the height of the capital considerably exceeds that of the lower 
diameter of the shaft. Again, the details of the necking and the 
cusps of the great acanthus leaves both differ from any known 
examples of Corinthian capitals of Roman Imperial date. In the 
same way, but @ fortiori, the work cannot be referred to the time 
of Hadrian’s munificent completion of the temple, and, therefore, 
it must belong to the time of its founder Antiochus. It has been 
argued that these columns must be later than 86 B.c., when 
Sulla is recorded to have carried away certain columns from the 
Athenian temple of Olympian Zeus to adorn the newly rebuilt 
temple of Capitoline Jupiter in Rome. Mr. Penrose, however, 
explains this in a very satisfactory way by remarking that the 
peragraph of Pliny’s Natural History (xxxvi. 45), where this 
‘act is recorded, is of a section which deals with coloured 
marbles, and that the columns stolen by Sulla were os 
monolithic shafts of some ornamental marble from the in 
range of the naos. The existing foundations show that such an 
internal order did exist within the cella. With regard to the 
general design of this temple being octastyle, instead of deca- 
style, though it gives rather a narrow naos in proportion to its 
length, about 125 x 48 feet, yet, as Mr. Penrose remarks, the 
S rtion of the front would be much more pleasing than a 
uilding of the enormous width given by a decastyle facade, 
which would certainly have required columns of a greater height 
even than that of the existing order, tall as it is. The Greeks 
were accustomed to see the famous gold and ivory statue of Zeus 
by Phidias at Olympia in’ a narrow naos, and they would, 
therefore, in all probability not wish to have the a of this 
statue at Athens placed in a chamber of very different pro- 
portions. 

We have now said enough to show that Mr. Penrose has added 
a large amount of very valuable matter to what was already a 
work of very rare beauty and value. One consolation may be 
given to those who possess the old edition only, and that is that 
m the new one the plates suffer very considerably from being 
printed from much-worn coppers, so that the lines are unfortu- 
nately dull and faint ; while the beauty of the chromolithographs 
in the first edition, especially in Plate 1, is decidedly superior to 
that of the new issue. One slight oversight has escaped correc- 
tion; the temple of Castor mentioned by Cicero (Ad Verrem, 
act. ii. I, 51) was not at Syracuse, but in Rome, at the south-east 
angle of the Forum, where three of its beautiful Corinthian 
columns, erected about half a century after Cicero’s death, still 
exist, in their detail the most perfect of existing Roman re- 
mains. Though opinions may differ widely as to the proba- 
bility of some of the conjectural restorations introduced into this 
edition, yet, wherever Mr. Penrose deals with existing facts, his 
work must be universally admired as a marvel of minute accuracy, 
and every archeologist in Europe must rejoice that, after a lapse 
of so many years, he has been able to revise and enlarge the work 
of his youth, and also that the publication of such a costly volume 
should have been ible, thanks to the continued traditions of 
enlightened liberality which for more than a century and a half 
have distinguished the English Society of Dilettanti, 


NOVELS.* 


HIE state of mind of the old woman whose skirts were cut 
off during her sleep, and who staked her a her 
recognition by her little dog, is lucid compared to the bewilder- 
ment which seizes the reader of The Son of a Star. Again 
and again he doubts the evidence of his own senses. 
rubs his eyes and stares stupidly at the print before him, 
wondering whether he has not got some strange disease, 
whether be is not the victim of some si optical de- 
lusion—ready to imagine anything save that a man of reputa- 
tion and responsibility can really have put down in black and 
white that eleven the successor of Marcus Aurelius. Butas 
we cannot expect our readers to believe this statement without 
more proof than mere assertion, the whole sentence shall be 
voret se it stands in vol. i. p. 116:—“ Upon the mind of Marcus 
urelius, who was Emperor when the event occurred, the Vi 
of Severus told badly. But Trajan, who soon after maine ~ f 


a Star, By Benjamin Ward Richardson. g vols. London: 
By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols. London: Chatto & 
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= 
was very differently influenced.” Is Dr. Richardson talking of 
zemote Chinese potentates who were reigning before the first 
stone of the Pyramids was laid, that he should so ly mistake 
some of the simplest dates of history? And, if he was not 
‘himself aware that Trajan came to the throne in the year 
98 A.D.; that he was followed by Hadrian in 117, who in his 
turn was succeeded in 138 by Antoninus Pius, the adopted father 
and predecessor of Marcus Aurelius, who took his place as ruler 
of the world in 161—well, these facts could have been ascertained 
a reference to Pinnock. After this it is a small thing that he 
uld give the title of “king” to the Persian Cambyses who 
was the father of Cyrus the Great (vol. i. p. 151), or that he 
should state that a lady living in the time of Sisera, commander 
of the army of Jabin, King of Tyre, should be descended from the 
royal line of David (vol. 1. pp. 198, 199). These amazing decla- 
ations occur in the novel about the Son of a Star, an impostor 
who a in Judea during the reign of Hadrian, and, after 
obtaining many adherents and some victories, was ultimately de- 
feated and exposed by Hadrian’s general, Severus. On this 
slender peg Dr. an hangs a set of the wildest adventures 
and the most laughable gooey Simeon, the Son of a Star, 
i ery to be the child of Trajan and of a priestess of Daphne, 
is found as a baby by Akiba, himself the son of Sisera. Akiba, 
though he must have been well over a thousand years old (Dr. 
Richardson gives his age as fifty), retains all his faculties in 
& high state of preservation, and tends the child for some 
years; but, on returning from a lengthy absence, finds the boy 
po disappeared without leaving any trace behind him. In 
reality, he and another child, Huldah, the prophetess, have 
been sent to Britain by order of Trajan, and there the reader 
is introduced to them during the reign of Hadrian. At his 
first presentation to the reader, Simeon is engaged in a com- 
hat with wolves, one of the circus games organized in the 
west of the island by Severus, the governor. After he has 
subdued the wolves, with the assistance of a Numidian, out 
of whom Huldah casts an evil spirit, he declines to do homage 
to Hadrian, who unexpectedly appears on the scene, and Simeon 
is condemned to be wrapped in sacking steeped in bitumen, 
and set alight, to run through the country a living torch. 
i goes a considerable distance at railway speed, but, 
in spite of all that might be reasonably anticipated, the sack- 
cloth ent alone blazes, and, “by simple natural causes 
alone,” he escapes unhurt (vol. i. p. 144). Space does not 
allow us to linger over Simeon’s adventures with two friends 
he picks up, inhabitants of Juverna, the Isle of Peace and 
Beauty. his age pn of Juverna, Dr. Richardson gives 
us his views of a well-conducted socialistic State, where every- 
thing is perfect, even the weather. The arts and crafts are far 
advanced in this favoured spot, for Simeon’s friend possesses 
Aby what right we are not told) a huge boat called Leviathan 
(fitted with books and pictures, collections of shells, coins, and 
mechanical models), which can dive under the sea at will. 
Varied though most people might consider it, Simeon’s life is 
tame in comparison with the changes that befall Huldah. 
Hadrian has read a prediction that a maiden of divine power, 
reapable of performing miracles, should save him from death, and 
die for his sake. In Huldah he thinks he recognizes this precious 
being, and he ae orders that she should remain near him, 
adopting the style and title of his favourite Antinous (whom she 
somewhat resembles), Antinous meanwhile being sent out of the 
way. Could anything in the world be funnier than this attempt 
of Dr. Richardson’s to satisfy propriety by turning the youth 
-_Antinous into a female guardian 1? Yet the author evidently 
umes himself on his ingenuity. It is rather hard upon the new 
tinous to make him die twice, once in the River Nile for 
Hadrian, and again—for of course he is miraculously rescued, 
and changes back into Huldah—to expire in a conflagration 
during the final assault of Simeon’s last stronghold, for love of 
him and the Jews. Even Dr. Richardson cannot shake off the 
old prejudice of the superiority of man; for, while the woman 
ives up her life, the man goes scot free, and sails away in 
Sactetion, which is hovering about the Levant. These are 
only a few of the astonishing events which emanate from the 
Dr. Richardson. It is impossible to do more than 
whet the appetite of readers by alluding to the man who, 
while lying crucified on the ground, sets himself free, thanks 
to one nail which has fallen out, and afterwards inquires, 
““ What is crucifixion to a man who has once gone through 
withit?” Ifthisisnot enough, there are the Numidian who was 
.@ native of the Soudan, and the “ ne of plebs,” and the wine 
that is not spilt though the cup , and the beard Antinous 
shaves off with a sword, and Akiba’s clothes “of sombre hue, 
but magnificent make” (vol. iii. p. 96), and a quantity of other 
i Dr. Richardson’s language, too, is as singular as his 
history. In vol. ii. p. 272, he of “thou who met”; he 
makes a Roman governor to Akiba about his protégé 
(vol. iii. p. 262); and himself refers to wine as “the flagoned 
60 tously inaccurate and so laboriously dull. 
chabod! Ichabod! how are the mighty fallen! are phrases 
‘that naturally trip off the pen on turning from Simeon and his 
friends to the Devonshire P hore of Miss Tytler. With the re- 
‘membrance of the well and sharply-drawn characters of 
St. Mungo’s City fresh in our minds, we cannot but lament that 
Miss Tytler should ever have forsaken her native heaths for those 
“of Devonshire. 


The “outward view” of Dartmoor is described | 


with sufficient faithfulness, but the whole story is terribly lacking 
in interest, and there is not sufficient orig'nality in the pep. 
sonages to compensate for the want of adventure, One of the 
Endicott sisters is hardly human in her ceaseless, purposeless 
malignity ; the other is shadowy in her narrow-minded though 
well-intentioned weakness. The parson is a name and his cougip 
Tony a mere conventionality, though occasionally the languid 
reader rouses himself sufficiently to ask by what right a clergy 
man keeps for years ~ his house a man — he knows to 
thoroughly unprincipled, even supposing the parson to haye 
pont i the rake’s The “ ghosts” from 
which the book takes its name are not mentioned till vol, jj, 
p. 221, and then turn out to be a prank of Celia Endi 
aided by the scapegrace Tony North, invented only for the 
pose of frightening and scandalizing.the village. It is a positive 
relief to the dead level of the rest of the story to discover that 
the paragon of a schoolmistress, Kitty Carew, had been secret} 
married to Jim Endicott for three years before their nupti 
were disclosed. Why they should have kept it a secret no mortal 
could tell, as Jim was lord of himself and his mortgaged acres, 
and not at all disposed to care how his neighbours viewed hig 
“unequal match.” Miss Tytler’s style is often clumsy, and sen- 
tences like the following are by no means uncommon :—“ The 
species of amnesty in the household established by the circum. 
stance that Jim was lying hovering between life and death, and 
that Kitty, his wife, was in nobody’s way while she was wher 
nobody could dispute her right to be watching by her husband's 
bed, necessarily came to an end with the first clear indications 
of Jim’s recovery.” Let Miss Tytler recross the border as soon 
as possible and recover her power of insight and capacity to 
describe men and things. 

Mr. Walter Besant has not made the most of the happy in 
spiration he had when he sat down to write the story of The 
Inner House. The initial idea is the change that the discovery 
of practically endless life would make in the mode of living of 
the human race, and this idea is fine in its way and has the 
elements of truth about it. It ought not, however, to have 
been treated with such minuteness—it should have been touched 
with a lighter hand. Absence of death would certainly works 

at change; but that would not necessarily be in the 

irection of Socialism, and immortality does not mean equality, 
as Mr. Besant seems to think. His allegory is too realistie 
His readers are not allowed to float in that mysterious region whieh 
captivates the spirit and silences the reason, but doors are throws 
open to the carping and ingerng mind. Where, it asks, did 
Christine get all the fine clothes with which she dressed he 
followers after the revolt ? What was the use of the city keepi 
all the wine and beer in stock if no one was allowed to touch itt 
Had the rest of England been desolated when Canterbury wa 
turned into the home of Socialism and Immortality? Thee 
material questionings are fatal to the illusions that are essential 
to a work of this kind; and therefore The Inner House may poe 
sibly fail to convey the lesson it is intended to teach. 

Kisses of Fate is a most unpleasant book. Mr. Heron-Alie 
has apparently been ambitious to write some stories in what 8 
known (in certain circles) as a “French” style. The three stories 
are all full of “suggestions” to which strong words might be 
applied; but the first is far the worst. It is, no doubt, J 
possible that a young English lady—a girl of nineteen—might 
a victim to the fascinations of a friend with whom she has bees 
intimate from his boyhood; but it is not possible that the man's 
young sister should say to another youth visiting in the house: 
“T feel so uneasy about those two. It’s a dreadful idea to have 
but . . . Sylvester is so impetuous, and Evelyn adores him # 
absolutely, that I’m dreadfully frightened. Do go and tell them 
tocome in.” Sylvester is so impetuous! The dotsare put on 
“i's” even more emphatically a few further on ; but, 
it is natural that, once the mischief being done, the two 
grow cold to each other, a man like Sylvester Gray would never 
suffer the memory of Evelyn to come between him and the pot 
sibility of declaring his love two years later to an Italian princess 
In his second story he makes a girl absent from a country hou 
for eight hours in the company of a young man, and no one thins 
anyt of it. Faults of taste of another kind are not lacking 2 
this production, and an English lady is mentioned by name ® 
p- 193, together with her residence and the parties for which she 
is famous. Mr. Heron-Allen should look to his French too, 
not write marriages de convénance twice over in p. 235 
lache, infame, chatiment, and other similar words, 


HEINRICH HEINE.* 


H*» it not been for some exceedingly silly “flings” %® 
matters as to which it was not necessary he should 
ronounce at all, Mr. William Sharp might be said to have per 
ormed the task of writing a short Life of Heine decidedly we 
Another drawback—the giving of examples of his author ® 
translation which, unequal to such an office in all cases, ® 
nowhere so unequal to it as in the case of Heine—must, we 
su , be set down to some general rule of the series. For it § 


of course, not to be thought of that any one should write about 
By William Sharp. London: wal 


* Great Writers—Heinrich Heine. 
Scott. 1888, 
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Heine without knowing German, and it is equally not to be 
t of that any one knowing German should quote Heine in 
the English when he could have quoted him in the original. This, 
however, matters less, because the book is not so much a criticism 
3 a biography; and, to do Mr. Sharp justice, he indulges in 
grictures on the very translations he ey which show that he 
aware of their inefficiency. Then why, it may be asked, quote 
them, instead of giving the text? Probably, as we have charitably 
» because of some force majeure. But no force majeure 
gn have compelled Mr. Sharp to such a piece of simple bétise as 
the following sentence :— 

To benighted foreigners it does sometimes seem as if the upholders of the 
opium le, the despoilers of the weak, the land-grabbers par excellence, 
jad a little too much stress on their immaculate motives in the conduct of 
gational and individual life. But, of course, that is Continental prejudice 
md envy. 
If Mr. Sharp is not proud of being an Englishman, that is his loss, 
not his country’s; but at least it was not nece: to announce 
the fact in a Life of Heine. That great poet, indeed, knowing 
pothing about us, except that we declined to talk German or 
pake fine weather for the benefit of a young Jew who came to 
visit us for his amusement, chose to say some very impolite ‘and 
seenely clever things about us. Peace be with him for it ; but 
for Mr. Sharp there shall be no peace. When Mr. Sharp an- 
nounces that “ threescore years have wrought a vital improvement 
inthe South-English [sic], they have made agreat step forward, 
they have advanced from pig-headedness to mere insular ob- 

inacy,” he is not extremely clever and he is very unimportant. 
°No Englishman worthy the name, we dare say, thinks any the 
worse of Heine because it was his pleasure to indulge in a purely 
fintastic dislike of England, which was based partly on the 
two English crimes above noted, and partly on the fact that we 
hed beaten “thorough and thorough” a sort of charlatan and 
goundrel of genius whom he, Heine, chose to adore. He was 
himself, with all his transcendent wits, nothing at all of a = 
tician ; indeed, of no practical matters had he any skill. e 
fmlts of his private life—faults which, on the whole, Mr. Sharp 
does not mince—were the faults of a man poetical before every- 
thing, a man of impulse and idea, never of rational “ criticism? of 
life.” His astonishing humour made it impossible for him, like 
other poetical men—Shelley and Milton, for instance—to follow his 
own desires, and Boome A himself that he was acting on the 
_ rinciples; but he could not resist the desires them- 

ives tly expiation of the Matrassengruft would have 
punished far more than sufficiently far heavier faults than his, 
éven though these faults did include, not only the more pardon- 

able peccadillos, but sins like ingratitude, malice, condescension 
to unclean gain, and even sometimes things not unlike treachery. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, though rather apt to nous embéter avec his 
*conduct,” was right enough when he singled out the deficiency 
¢f conduct in Heine as his greatest fault. Yet there was one 
point on which he has scarcely had justice, just asthe person also 
concerned has ly enough received far less than justice 
herself. ‘We are very glad to find Mr. Sharp sound enough in 
both respects. The marriage between Heine and Mathilde may 
tot have been a perfect marriage (“ Where, my dear Lady 

Blarney, shall we find that ?”), but it was a very long way on the 
Tight side of the line in respect of the behaviour of both parties, 
tl we fully agree with the present biographer that Mme. Heine, 
mparticular, has had nothing like her 

Yet, after all, though Mr. Sharp has done his best with the 
painful story, and though, painful as it is, that story has not 

pain, but infinite pathos, no more crucial instance could 
bechosen by those who maintain that the knowledge of a poet’s 
life is necessary, is even gratifying, to no higher feeling than that 
of curiosity. “What on earth does it matter to the reader of all 
the immortal verses, from the Nordsee to Bimini, whether Heine 
on Uncle Solomon, whether he took “reptile” money 
om the French Government, whether he helped to ruin his con- 
stitution by excesses, whether the personalities in the attack on 
were base and venomous? Nothing, less than nothing. 
Every one, not a fool, could without a word of information trace 
Mthe poems themselves all these weaknesses—the weaknesses 
Partly out of which was made that amazing poetic strength. No 
te who is a fool will fail to be misled by the solemn biographical 
@umeration of them. “ The goodness of ale,” said a very shrewd, 
h a very crotchety, man, “depends less on the person by 
Whom it is brewed than on the material it is brewed of.” The 
mroaligh Heine is brewed of tears and fire, of sundawn and 
t, of flowers and sea-foam, of rainbow-gold and heart’s 
blood. Nor does it matter one jot whether he who brewed it 
was Jew or Christian, was Giguiliens or grateful, was a punctual 
Bre of scot and lot and an estimable family man or a 
and a good-for-nothing. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE.* 


ROBINSON CRUSOE is one of those books which never 
grows old, and which every boy reads as a matter of course 
“200n as he is able to read at all: Few, however, know that 
* Robinson Crusoe. 
Wane With an Introduction by W. Lee. London 


The Swiss Family Robinson. A 
london: Wares Co new Translation by Mrs. H. Pauli. 


besides the first and second parts, which we know so well, there 
metaphysical and theological dissertations ; or that the w: 
work has been held to have been designed by Défoe as an alle- 
gorical account of his own life. There is yet another im 


Introduction—namely, that Robinson Crusoe allegorically repre- 
sents George II., that the island is Britain, the parrot or the. 


savages are the Jacobites. On this theory we shall venture no. 


e consideration of the curious in such matters. 

The lang of Robinson Crusoe has in places been somewhat 
softened, ties been very little tampered with. A few notes 
might have been of service to boy readers—to explain, for 
instance, the meaning of “pieces of eight in royals,” “the ship: 
made a weft with her ancient,” and other dark sayings; but, 


and readable. We wish that we could say as much for the 
illustrations. Those of the sa . Griset, are truly 
demoniacal, but then M. Griset is at his best when drawing 
savages or strange beasts ; his picture of Crusoe discovering the 
turtles is also good, though too theatrical and Doréish. But 
M. Griset has never, apparently, seen a ship; neither have his- 
fellow-illustrators, who modestly conceal their names. Yet surely 
artists might take the trouble to go and look at a ship or a boat, 
and inquire of some competent m which end of them is in- 
tended to go first, and how and with what object the sails are- 
set. Any one of ordinary intelligence would learn all this in ar 
hour or two. People do not draw bulls without horns, or camels: 
without humps, yet they unhesitatingly show us Robinson Crusoe, 
Mariner, in a boat with a sail set in a manner which must drive- 
the boat stern first, if it does not capsize her. Moreover, it would 
have been better if the artists had agreed upon a certain type of 
face for the hero, if not for the subordinate characters, for some 
of the black-and-white drawings are in Diireresque style, and 

resent Crusoe walking in his garden with the manner and head 
of a medisval saint, whereas the crude coloured plates make him. 
look at first like a navvy and afterwards like Sir John Falstaff, 
in a blue coat and white beard. And when the artist had so 
many and such bright colours at his disposal, why did he not 
employ some of them in making a worthy picture of the immortaF 
parrot? We looked long before finding any representation what- 
ever of him, except the cockatoo on the cover; but at last we 
found a black-and-white drawing of what at first sight looks like 
a large potato stuck in a bush, but which is meant for the parrot, 
sitting on the “ hedge,” welcoming “ Poor Robin Crusoe ” after 
his perilous voyage in the boat. And this is all. 

Seene has summed up the and bad qualities of the Swiss: 
Family Robinson better than Marryat in the preface to Masterman: 
Ready, where he gives his reasons for writing an entirely original 
story rather than continue the Swiss Family :— 

I have said that it is very ountinas but the fault which I find with it 
is that it does not adhere to the probable, or even the possible, which should 
ever be the case in a book, even if fictitious, when written for children. I 
pass over the seamanship, or rather the want of it, which occasions im- 
possibilities to be performed on board of the wreck, as that is not a matter: 
of any consequence; as in the comedy where, when the people did not 
understand Greek, Irish did just as well, so it is with a large portion of 
the seamanship displayed in naval writings. But what compelled me to 
abandon the task was that much ignorance, or carelessness, had been dis- 
played in describing the vegetable and animal productions of the island on- 
which the family had been wrecked. The island is supposed to be far to, 
the southward, near to Van Diemen’s Land; yet in those temperate lati- 
tudes we have not only plants, but animals, introduced which could only 
be found in the interior of Africa or the Torrid Zone mixed up with those 
really indigenous to the climate. This was an error which I could not 
persuade myself to follow up. It is true that it is a child's book; but I 
consider, for that very reason, it is necessary that the author should be: 
particular in what may appear to be trifles, but which really are not, 
when it is remembered how strong the impressions are upon the juvenile. 
mind, Fiction, when written for young people, should, at all events, be 
based upon truth. 


Tried by this standard, the Swiss Family undoubtedly will be- 
found wanting. The island is a mere zoological garden, and the: 

es of the head of the family seem, when read by captious. 
middle age, not only dull, but often unintelligible. At least, we: 
doubt whether any reader will understand how he discovers the 
height of the tree in chapter x., or how he throws the bri 
across the stream in cay td viii. ; while we should imagine that 
youngest readers must know that, however you harness a cow or. 
a donkey, the traces should not be passed between their legs. 

A book written by a Swiss and translated by a nat cannot be 
expected to deal correctly with nautical matters ; still it is goi 
out of the way to be pe | to s of capstan-rods, or to ap 
a note explaining that “ sail-y: are the poles across the mast on 
which the sailors stand (sic) to ‘furl or reef the sails.” In the- 
introduction we meet with “ Port Jackson in New South Wales. 
(now Tasmania)”! But most wonderful of all is the description 
of the pinnace :— 

Her appearance was neat and it. She had a tiller at her , and 
email quarter-deck on which to rales mast and sail like a 


On the quarter-deck we placed the two little cannon, and secured them 
with cheins (eic), as wonal on board sbip. 


schooner-yacht of some 150 tons, and copied it pretty accurately, 


is a third part, now never published, which consists largely of 
cal : hole 


tation of the book, which is not noticed by Mr. Lee in his. 


umbrella—we forget which—Sir Robert Walpole, and that the - 


opinion of our own, but rest satisfied with recommending it to’ 


as a rule, the text explains itself, and the letterpress is clear 
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érations are pretty, but look very unreal; moreover, few donkeys 
are able to go at full gallop when not only carrying a boy and 
two casks, but also dragging a -sized log along the 
— a ~ A to their noses, as the one in the picture 

Agia, ¢ boy in the picture has his naked ankle seized 
by the ter; in the text remarks that “his thick sailor 
trousers alone saved him from being severely bitten.” Children 
are quick to notice discrepancies like these, and are apt to feel 


rather resentful when they find that so little pains have been | 


taken with books intended for their perusal, 


THOMAS POOLE AND HIS FRIENDS." 


[=taaatime biographies are of two sorts; those which tell 
us more about people of whom we knew something already, 
and those which make us saequainted with people who are 
worth knowing, but whom we should not otherwise meet in the 
of history or literature. To this second class of works 
memorials of Thomas Poole mainly belong. His name, 
indeed, ome up from time to time in the letters and other 
writings + and Wordsworth, of Lamb and De Quincey, 
and to him Sir Humphry Davy dedicated his Consoletions of 
Travel; but a separate rait of him was worth drawing. He 
had a distinct individuality of his own—one, indeed, of the most 
marked kind; and this Mrs, Sandford has brought out with 
great skill, and apparently with close fidelity. It cannot be said 
of him that he was merely the friend of his friends, to be known 
through his associates. He had a rough force of character and a 
strong common sense which attracted to him men of greater 
ius and weaker will. Thomas Poole was born at Nether 
wey, in Somersetshire, on November 14, 1765, and was, there- 
» five the senior of Wordsworth and seven years the 
senior of Coleridge, towards whom he discharged the ollices of a 
sensible elder brother and relieving officer ; for Coleridge, in addi- 
tion to his other literary qualities, was perhaps the most accom- 
ished ing-letter writer of his time, had more than Mr. 
icawber's faculty of contracting and avoiding to pay small loans. 
Thomas Poole’s trade was that of Simon of Joppa, and his hospi- 
tality included illustrious visitors. His bookish tastes led him, 
in the first instance, to resent his apprenticeship to what he con- 
sidered a mean business, and he revenged himself upon his father's 
harsh treatment, as he felt it, by ostentatiously neglecting his 
trade; but this folly was soon overcome. Indeed, in the closing 
oes of his life it gave place to an opposite affectation. When 
became a country gentleman and magistrate he used somewhat 
ostentatiously to proclaim, without sufficient necessity, “Vor my 
part, I am a plebeian. I am a tanner, you know; J am a 
tanner”; and local wit named him Lord Chancellor Hide. 
Perhaps something of the hardening effect upon the skin which 
the gravedigger in Hamlet attributes to his trade was traceable 
in him, not posthumously, but in his lifetime. 

In 1790 he was chosen as the delegate of the tanners of the West 
of England to wait upon Mr. Pitt to remonstrate against the restric- 
tions on the trade ; and two years after he drew up a memorial to 
the Treasury, suggesting the prohibition of the exportation of oak 
bark, or bounties upon its importation. Ina letter, written in 1793, 
he announces the project of assuming the name of Thomas Adams, 
and the dress of a common workman, and obtaining employment 
in a London tannery, in order to learn his business thoroughly. 
According to a story current in the family, Coleridge, in the guise 
of a private soldier, first met Poole, in the guise of a workman, in 
an inn in London; “ when the soldier was as much astonished at 
the workman’s attainments as the workman was amazed at the 
conversation of the soldier.” But dates obstinately refuse to lend 
themselves to this encounter; and hy opposes some slight 
difficulty in its way. His first mention of Coleridge is in a letter 
to a friend who had asked him for an account of the Pantisocratic 
scheme. He has, he says, seen two of the eight projectors, and 
“spent part of one day with them; their names are Coldridge 

Scuthey.” He describes Coldridge—so he long continued 
to write the name—“ whom I consider the principal in the 
ong as a man of splendid attainments and abilities; 
but, he adds, with shrewd insight into character, he “feels the 
justice of Providence in the want of those inferior abilities which 
are nec to the rational disch of the common duties of 
life.” Southey, a younger man, without Coldridge’s abilities, 
“is more violent in his principles than even Coldridge himself. 
In Religion, shocking to say in a mere Boy, as he is, I fear he 
‘wavers between Deism and Atheism.” Coldridge soon became a 
visitor at Stowey, and with that faculty which he seems to have 
had of tempting men of prosaic minds, like poor Cottle, into verse, 
betrayed Poole into a poetical indiscretion, beginning :—“ Hail 
to thee, Coldridge, youth of various powers.” Poole was en- 
thusiastic for the French Revolution. Joy was it at that time to be 
alive and to be young was heaven as much among the tan-pits 
of Stowey as among the lakes and mountains of Westmoreland. 
As is common with zealots, he was aggressive and di ble. 
“Tom Poole came up in the evening,” writes his cousin Charlotte, 
in 1796; “he is never happy until he has introduced politicks ; 
and as usual he disgusted us, for he has no candour.” Fre after- 
wards brought “the famous Coldridge,” who did not make a very 
favourable impression. Stowey was open to him 
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whenever he wanted a refuge, and he sponged remorselessly u 
his tanner friend. Presently Wordsworth settled in the neigh. 
bourhood, at Alfoxden, through Poole’s intervention, and was 
regarded as a suspicious, even a disreputable, character, P 
| suffered in local opinion by his acquaintance with him and with 
Coleridge. There is a letter of Poole's to the owner of Alfox 
Mrs. St. Albyn, who was indignant at Alfoxden having been let 
to Wordsworth. Poole protests that though he has not know, 
Mr. Wordsworth very long, he believes him to be in every re 
a gentleman, and is entirely convinced of the respectability othe 
family. He is sure that “ Mr. Wordsworth, of all men alive, is 
the last who will give any one cause to complain of his opini 
his conduct, or his disturbing the peace of any one. lwit 
pledge myself in every respect that you will have no cause to 
complain of Mr, Wordsworth.” All in vain; Mr. Wordeworth 
had peremptory notice to quit. 

In 1799 Poole made the acquaintance of Humphry Davy, g 
the Pneumatic Institution in Bristol, and “ inhaled bis nitrous 
oxide with the usual extraordinary and transitory © neations,” 
This acquaintanceship afterwards developed, as was the wont 
of acquaintanceship with Poole, into friendship. During Cole 
ridge’s connexion with the Morning Post Poole contributed 
several articles—Letters on Monopolists and Farmers—which 
Coleridge a little doctored, and which, he reported to the pro- 


vincial and amateur author, “ have, to use the cant phrose, made 
great sensation.” Te also wrote an article in the MH efchman og 
the Abolition of Slavery, and his letters to Coleridge discus 
economic and literary questions in a manner which just ities Cole 
ridge’s eulogy of “the originality and raciness of his intellest,” 


In particular, he defended Locke against Coleridge's transom. 
dental disparagement. But these are not the only subjects of 
this correspondence :—“ As to the money part of your letter I 
will write . . . to King desiring him to pay Mrs. Fricker 
You may desire Mr, W. to pay me or not as you like, Thereis 
no reason why you should not draw on Mr. W. for the tol, I 
| would receive the amount, but not anticipate it, Rather than do 
| that, have some money of me.” Mrs. Sandford mentions an impres 
sion among those who knew both well that “Tom Poole did a pol 
| deal for Coleridge” ; and, though there is no memorandum of any 
| large sum passing, it is certain that Coleridge never scrupled to 
send for 5/., 1ol., or even 20/., whenever he wanted it. Such were 
“the brotherly terms” on which the poet stood with the tanner. 
Coleridge was naturally very much hurt when Poole refused to 
advance him 1ool., for the expense of a voyage to the Azores and 
a winter residence there, being mean enough to offer to join 
with others in giving 20/.each. But he soon got over this feeling, 
and generously expressed his willingness to receive 25/. in 
money, and so cut the knot of another pecuniary entanglement. 
In 1802, during the peace, Poole visited Paris, and called om 
Thomas Paine, “ an original, amusing fellow.” John Kemble 
was in the same hotel with him, “a hearty, pleasant fellow.’ 
At the house of Helen Maria Williams—“ a very obliging woman, 
but a little’ affected ”"—he met Lord Holland, “who is Charles 
Fox diminished into a common, good-natured man ”—and Carnot, 
the organizer of victory and ex-Director, “a shrewd-looking 
fellow, long, quick eyes, and a large nose, broad at the nostrils. 
Through Coleridge, Poole made acquaintance with Rickmar, 
then Speaker’s Secretary, who arranged the first census, who 
was equally at home with Charles Lamb and George Dyer and 
with the statistics of Poor-law administration, on which Poole 
corresponded with him. For Poole was now become a local 
ate. At this period of his life De Quincey describes him 
as “an ideal model for a useful member of Parliament ...§ 
stout, plain-looking farmer, leading a bachelor life in a rustit, 
old-fashioned house,” the farmer turning out on further nee 
ance to be a polished Englishman, widely travelled and read, 
devoted to his poorer neighbours, for miles round the arbiter 2 
all disputes, the counsellor in all difficulties, and the executor 
guardian to the children of “every third man who died m@ 
about the town of Nether Stowey.” He was a little dictatorish 
“ Here comes Tom Poole hopping over my feelings,” said Southey 
He was hot-tempered. On one occasion at a dinner-party he to 
a person of local importance, who had spoken slightingly of Words 
worth and Coleridge, in plain terms that he was a fool. He retreated 
to the garden, where he was found fuming and panting with ms 
and, becoming penitent, was brought in to apologize, which he { 
as follows:—“I am sure, Sir, lam very sorry. I am very 
was so rude to you just now. I apologize most sincerely. 
I wasn’t so hasty. “It was extremely wrong of me. But—but— 
but (with a great gulp, as if he were all but choking) how cv 
you be such a d——d fool?” “Tom Poole,” said Southey ag 
“is not content to be your friend; he must be your saviour, 4” 
he held himself to be a sort of guardian of the’ reputation of . 
friends, which no one should assail in his presence with impun! y° 
He affected bluntness, though he was a little sensitive oD 
subject of his provincial accent, and was mortified when a strange 
asked him, “ Well, Sir, and how are the crops in Somersetsh pl 
Mrs. Sandford’s description of his physical peculiarities, his 
travagant snufftaking, his violent outbursts of temper, his abrupt 
ness in manner, his countenance twitching and wrinkling wv A 
excitement, and his habit of puffing out his lips and snorting 
indignation, forms a graphic outward portraiture of a mie 
whose noble mental and moral qualities nearly every re oO ine 
volumes witnesses. The book is a worthy memorial of a gent" 
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— 
KINGSFORD’S HISTORY OF CANADA,* 

KINGSFORTYS previous volume brought th. Metory 
Canada down to the descent of the Mississipp: by La Salle, 
ip 1682. lis second volume carries the work onwards to the 
1725, @ period at which Canada was enjoying a brief breath- 
after her wars with her red and white neighbours, and 
she entered on her final struggle for the mastery of the 
gatinent. La Salle's descent of the led the way to 
te establishment of the colony of Louisiana, with her extensive 
though undefined claims to the North-Western territary, touching, 
@at all events claiming to touch, the possessions of New France 
ie the regions of the Gireat Lakes. As long as these two French 
gitlements were in 4 position to clasp hands in the rear of the 
ish colonies, the expansion of the latter was held in check, 
= pe extension restricted to the region between the Alle- 
jes and the Atlantic. The history of Louisiana in general lies 
the seape of the histoman of Canada; but the narrative of 
the first attempt at conquest, in which so many of the actors were 
Canadians, just ities the two chapters which Mr. Kingsford accords 
to this ill-fated attempt. After reaching the mouth of the 
Mississippi, La Salle re-ascended the river, and established a fort 
oa the filinoie his friend and protector, De Frontenac, had been 
pealied, and the new Governor, De la Barre, regarded La Salle 
warival in trade, To eacape his oppression La Salle appealed in 
— was then at war with 


to the Minister at Paris. 
Fe and an expedition was fitted out for the French occupation | 
the 


Gulf of Mexico. After various mishaps, due to La Salle’s 
filure to enforce discipline, he was landed with a small force, ill 
ided with stores, near the mouths of the Mississippi. For two 
gears he maintained himself, hoping for succour oui tame which 
mevercame. Privation and despair led to mutiny, and La Salle 
was deliberately murdered by a faction of his own men. The 
gtual murderers met with a similar fate in quarrels with their 
qmrades; and, of the expedition of 173 men, only a miserable 
rmnant of five made their way northwards to Canada. 

Though Count de Frontenac was the strongest Governor yet 
men at Quebec, the whole of his first administration, 1672-1682, 
was taken up by the quarrel between the temporal and spiritual 
power. Duchesnau, the Intendant, was little more than the 
creature of Bishop Laval in his disputes with De Frontenac. Each 
side wearied the ear of the Minister at home with interminable 
_ reflecting on their opponents; but it is i fair to note 

the system of government, as practised at Versailles, en- 
couraged this espionnage, and welcomed scandal from all quarters. 
De Frontenac saw clearly that the ecclesiastical pretensions to 
power paralysed the vigour of the wr which was engaged in 
a le for existence. In the Council itself there was no trace 
of patriotic spirit nor sense of public duty; each member was 
engaged in pushing his own pretensions to precedence. In any 
quarrel with the Bishop the Governor lay at a disadvantage. The 
position of the former was permanent, and he had the clergy, re- 
movable at his pleasure, to back him; whereas the Governor 
ight be removed at any moment, and could never tell what 
influence was working against him at Versailles. The profits of 
trade in peltry with the Indians were a lively source of quarrel 
among French officials. With the double object of securing 
trade and of overawing the Iroquois, De Frontenac had built the 
fort called after him on the spot where Kingston now stands ; he 
thus tapped the fur trade near its source, and succeeded in 
establishing a personal ascendency over the Indians unequalled 
by any Governor, either before or since. The constant quarrels 
etween him and the Intendant Duchesnau at length wore out 
the patience of the King, who had frequently warned both dis- 
utants, They were both recalled; the name of the Intendant 
sappears from history, that of the Governor was to reappear 
before long, as the only man capable of saving the colony from 
the ruin to which the neglect of his policy had exposed it. 
The new Governor, De la Barre, very soon got into difficulties 
with the Indians, chiefly through his avidity for trade. The 
colony of New Amsterdam had now become the English 
colony of New York, and was a formidable competitor with the 
ch for the fur trade of the West, hitherto a monopoly of 
Canada. The Governor of New York, Colonel Dongan, a Catholic 
man, saw that the French aimed at the mastery of the 
Continent ; but he stood alone, and could not induce the other 
colonies to make common cause with him. Moreover, 
he aroused the jealousy of the Iroquois by claiming them as 
subjects. The League of the Five Nations exercised 
great success the arts of diplomacy in playing off the 
French against the English. De la Barre entirely failed in his 
attempt to make the southern shore of Ontario French ; he under- 
took an expedition against the Troquois; but, after marching a 
thort distance into their country, abandoned his Indian allies and 
Patched up a disgraceful peace at La Famine. De la Barre was 
Poubtly recalled as too old for the work, and was replaced by 
the onville, a pious colonel of dragoons, who threw himself into 
arms of the Jesuits, and thus, at all events, avoided the 
: force of ecclesiastical disputes during his administra- 
oe Denonville lost no time in pointing out to his Government 
unprotected state of the colony; he recommended the pur- 
chase of New York from the King of England, “who, in the 
Present state of his affairs (1685), will doubtless stand in need of 
King’s money.” What a commentary, remarks Mr. Kings- 
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ford, it is on the relations of James II. to the French King that a 


¢| colonial governor should place this estimate on his patriotiam and 


hotter!) ai leasi, did hin beet Ad Lie count)» 
He wrote stoutly to Denanville to protest against the eonetrme- 
tron of a fort at Niagara, and pushed forward bie traders from 
Albany to the Lakes  Denenville, in the mennwhile, reuderend 
by hundred men from under De 
completed hie preparations for attacking the Traquow The J 
unintermed of bie remained at their 
Diemonville deliberetely etahing lives to bude bie 
The story that they ew wently owed eafety to the 
nanimity of come Indian chiefs te dieeredited ty Mr Ringetan 
Linder pretence of feast a number of were treachery 
at Fort Frontenac, and Denonville then the lake, 
advanced with hue mto the Seneca country, and barnt their 
villages and stores, The campaign, however, wae bat half « 
success, the Senceas were more enraged than hurt, a converted 
Iroquois told the Governor that, if he a waap's nest with- 
out first killing all the wasps, they him. Denonville 
left the wasps alive, In the following year, 1687, Dongan was 
authorized by his Government to protect the Iroquois, though, 
wntil the Peace of Ryswick, England was too much engaged in 
the European struggle to attend to the quarrel in America. 
Dongan was felt by the French Government to be a da 
opponent, and in 1688 Louis XIV. obtained his recall, Sir Edmund 
Andros being sent in his place. Denonville, failing to obtain re- 
inforcements from home, endeavoured to make peace with the 
Iroquois; this did not at all suit his Indian allies, and a Huron 
chief, “le Rat,” succeeded in, as he expressed it, killing the 
— The Senecas made prompt reprisals and massacred the 
efenceless settlers up to the gates of Montreal ; but Mr. Kingsford 
shows that there is no reason to believe that these massacres. 
were in any way prompted by the Government at Albany. 
William III., the enemy of France, had now succeeded JamesIL.,. 
and Canada was soon threatened by the British colonies. 
Denonville was recalled, and De Frontenac, at the age of seventy, 
was sent out to retrieve matters. In addition to the Iroquois. 
war, De Frontenac found trouble on his hands in Acadia. There 
had been frequent boundary disputes; the Abenakis, an Algonquin 
tribe, had been rendered by Jesuit influence devoted adherents of 
France, and the Fathers hounded on their converts to merciless 
attacks which awoke a spirit of revenge. To New England 
Acadia, backed by France, was a perpetual source of anxiety ;. 
and it was this sentiment, thoroughly understood at Boston,. 
which led to the efforts of the English colonies against Canada. 
De Frontenac organized three expeditions against the E lish, 
two against Salmon Fails and Fort Loyal, in Acadia, Hs one. 
against Schenectady, near Albany; in each he deliberately 
alee the Indian system of warfare, pitiless destruction of 
every living thing which lay in their path. Without judgi 
the military ethics of the seventeenth century by the stan ‘of 
to-day, no record, Mr. Kingsford maintains, has come down to us. 
of any man countenancing such remorseless attacks as those made 
against women and children under the orders of De Frontenac. 
Smarting under the French raids, the English colonies resolved to 
attack Quebec by sea and land. A force of militia under Schuyler 
invaded Canada by way of the Richelieu, while Massachusetts 
fitted out a naval expedition under the command of Sir William 
Phips. Its success depended upon the blow being struck suddenly, 
but this Phips failed todo. A good sailor, he successfully navi- 
gated his ships to the walls of Quebec, but then had no policy, no 
lan of action. Finding that the city declined to surrender at 
his summons, he bombarded it with his fleet, and made an unsuc- 
cessful land attack from below, and then had to retire repulsed 
with all his force to New England. Yet at this date the whole- 
pulation of Canada was only about twelve thousand, while the. 
Fnglish colonies must have contained two hundred thousand souls. 
But, except in New England and New York, no feeling on the 
subject of Canada existed, and even in them it was languid and,. 
such as it was, was neutralized by want of any common accord. 
De Frontenac saw the danger, and constantly endeavoured to de- 
tach the Iroquois from the English; he insisted on the rebuildi 
of Fort Frontenac to hold them in check, and in his 76th year] 
in person an expedition into the Iroquois country, The war was. 
stopped by news of the Peace of Ryswick, and that same autumn 
the veteran Governor died in harness; his last act was to 
defy the English claim to the sovereignty of the Five Nations. 
His object was gained and the power of the ane was broken ; 
they never again gave serious trouble. De Frontenac’s efforts. 
had always been Girected towards the exclusion of the Albany 
traders from all relationship with the Western Indians ; his policy, 
entirely opposed to that of the Jesuits, had been to protect his 
Indian allies at all risks, and to form outposts to serve at once- 
for war and trade. He found Canada on the verge of ruin; for 
nine years, with feeble resources and with limited help from 
France, he upheld the power confided to him. 

The work of De Frontenac was finished by his successor De- 
Cailliéres, who induced the uois to sign a with him. 
independently of New York, and constructed a fort for the pro- 
tection of the Western trade at Detroit. The peace following 
the Treaty of Ryswick was not of long duration ; it was broken 
by Louis XIV., who, on the death of James II., in September 
1701, recognized his son as King of England. De Cailliéres 
immediately set to work to put Quebec in a state of defence, 
but died, in 1703, before any operations were undertaken. De 


Vaudreuil, who succeeded him, had been sixteen years in active. 
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service in the colony, and thoroughly understood its wants. He 
took steps to confirm the — in their allegiance, and to stir 
up the Abenakis to harass New England. Boston would not 
understand the necessity of keeping up a force of trained soldiers 
in forts on well-chosen sites, anil the consequence was that New 
England, with a population of 100,000, was kept in terror by a 
few hundred Indians. Up to 1705 no textile plants had been 
grown in Canada ; the capture in that year of the vessel bringin 
stores to the colony ca such distress that attention was turn: 
to the capabilities of the country itself for producing their own 
clothing, and brought about a relaxation of the prohibition of 
other than French manufactures. The continued raids on New 
England at length provoked serious reprisals on the part of the 
mother country. Samuel Vetch showed the way by which 
Canada might be attacked. Through the activity of De Vaudreuil 
an expedition projected in 1709 was postponed, but in 1711 the 
attempt to invade Canada was repeated, to end in disaster with 
but few parallels in English history; for this reason it is, no 
doubt, that the expedition is seldom alluded to by English 
historians. The naval commander, Sir Hoveden Walker, and 
General Hill, in command of the land forces, are jointly respon- 
sible. The latter, against whose mcompetence the Duke of 
Marlborough had vainly protested, owed his promotion to being 
a brother of Mrs. Masham. With fifteen ships of war and five 
thousand men, the fleet sailed from Boston, and arrived at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. There the Admiral, in spite of the 
advice of his pilots, deliberately steered on to the north shore, 
and in one night lost eight transports and 884 men. Hill pusil- 
lanimously resolved to abandon the enterprise, and the fleet re- 
turned to Boston. In 1713 the Treaty of Utrecht again brought 
ce to the American continent ; Great Britain acquiring Acadia, 
ut not Cape Breton, which the French clung to, knowing its 
value as a place from which efforts might be made to regain the 
territory which they were ceding. The peace lasted until the 
death of De Vaudreuil in 1725, and Mr. Kingston closes his 
second volume with an account of the advance in material pro- 
sperity made by Canada during these twelve years of peace. 


Mr. Winter's sympathies with the stage are well known, 
as a journalist, he has constantly striven to raise the level. of theas. 
trical taste. We, therefore, read with peculiar interest the poemg 
inscribed in this volume to eminent actors, upon special events ig 
their careers—to Edwin Booth, on leaving for England in 1880; 
to John M‘Cullough, on a similar occasion in 1881; to Lawrence 
Barrett in his turn, in the same year; to William Warren on hig 
fiftieth anniversary as an actor; to Henry Irving, “Ave atque 
Vale, Nov, 18, 1883, and April 29, 1884.” These graceful lyrics 
have a more than passing interest, and they are well worthy of 
being preserved in permanent form. We may transfer to himself 
the word of praise and goodwill that Mr. Winter has given to 
another, and say that :— 
Sweet, tender, playful, thoughtful, droll, 

His gentle genius still has made 


Mirth’s perfect sunshine in the soul, 
And Pity’s shade, 


With amaranths of eternal spring 
Be all his life’s calm evening drest, 
While summer winds around him sing 
The songs of rest! 


MR. FRITH’S FURTHER PARTICULARS.* 


Mo people who read newspapers have already been made 
acquainted with a considerable part of the volume now 
before us. The plan of substituting for a review a collection of 
anecdotes taken straight out of the newly-published volume, and 
patched together by such phrases as “ Mr. Frith tells another 
capital story about Landseer” or “ Mr, Frith gives the followi 
amusing instance of the credulity of picture-buyers,” has its 
vantages. For one thing, it saves labour with the pen, at the 
expense only of those comparatively vulgar instruments the 
scissors and the paste-brush. For another, it renders unnecessary 
the consideration of the question how far the critic is bound to 


MR. WINTER’S POEMS.* 


I td the less prominent and spontaneous writers of nineteenth- 
century verse are to hope to live at all, it is plain that they 
must exercise the wise reserve of which Mr. Winter gives them 
an example in this little volume. They must prune and pare 
away everything that is not up to their highest level; they must 
give the hurrying modern reader nothing more than a quintessence 
of their talent. In the modest and agreeable preface to his 
Wanderers Mr. Winter expresses his sense of this requirement. 
He admits that he has published much more than is comprised 
here, but he is content to let the rest go; this collection includes 
all that he would now wish to preserve. The good sense and 
taste of this little prefatory confession strike the key-note 

of the book, which is fresh, sincere, and graceful. 

Some English readers may need to be reminded that Mr. William 
Winter is now the representative and almost the last survivor of 
a group of men who attempted a generation ago to found a local 
literature in New York, and who did much to raise the tone of 
the higher journalism in that city. It was the function of these 
men to recall their townsfolk to the purity and sane tradition of 
English letters. The leader and chief hope of this little school 
of writers was George Arnold, who died in 1865, to whose 
memory Mr. Winter has dedicated a touching elegy. Mr. 
Winter's verses, as he confesses, have been mainly occasional. 
He is happiest, perhaps, in a kind of work in which Englishmen 
rarely excel—the graceful, humorous, or pathetic verses impro- 
vised upon a special occasion. Lis bal Muse is not left at 

eace if a memorial is to be unveiled, a celebrity feted, or a per- 
‘ormance commemorated. 

The verse of Mr. Winter, when it is not occasional, is dedicated 
mainly to love and wine, to flowers and birds and dreams, to the 
hackneyed and never to be exhausted repertory of the old singers. 
His instincts are strongly conservative ; his confessed aim is to 
belong to “that old school of English Lyrical Poetry, of which 
gentleness is the soul and simplicity the garment.” [He is a dis- 
ciple, in turn, of Herrick, of Burns, of Moore; though, perhaps, 
the master whom he follows with most devotion is Edgar Poe. 
No one will deny the gift of graceful expression to the man who 
ean write a song like this :— 

Set your face to the sea, fond lover, 
Cold in darkness the sea-winds blow ! 
Waves and clouds, and the night will cover 
All your passion and all your woe ; 
Sobbing waves, and the death that is in them, 
Sweet as the lips that once you prest ; 
Pray that your hopeless heart may win them ! 
Pray that your weary life may rest ! 
Set your face to the stars, fond lover,— 
Calm, and silent, and bright, and true !— 
They will pity you, they will hover 
Tenderly over the deep for you. 
Winds of heaven will sigh your dirges, 
Tears of heaven for you be spent, 
And sweet, for you, will the murmuring surges 
Pour the wail of their low lament. 


speak his mind upon certain topics which in some ways it would 
be pleasanter to let aloaé. But it is not really complimentary 
either to the author of the book or to the readers of the journal in 
which it is permitted to be adopted. It is, therefore, proposed on 
the present occasion not to commit any further considerable 
offences against the laws of copyright, but rather to consider the 
sequel to Mr. Frith’s original Lteminiscences strictly as a piece of 
literary work. 

The Reminiscences was, on the whole, greatly praised, and in 
one way it deserved to be so. It was a lively sort of yarn- 
spinning, done in reasonably good English, by a vivacious person 
of long and varied experience, unimpeachable moral senti- 
ments, and considerable natural acuteness. It was, moreover, 
written in a pleasant spirit, as the reminiscences ought to be of 
anybody who has enjoyed good health, uninterrupted success, 
and world-wide fame in a calling which does not involve the 
making of enemies among the “agpac at large, and which does 
involve the arousing of friendly sentiments in a very large 
number of possible readers of the book. The work was, there- 
fore, reviewed certainly in no unfriendly spirit. The manner of 
its reception appears, indeed, to have given all but complete 
satisfaction to the author; for he takes occasion, in the preface 
to the present volume, to give to one “anonymous” critic of its 
predecessor (as if anonymity were not the only thing which 
makes ephemeral criticism of any value) the satisfaction of know- 
ing that some not very recondite epithets and a rather ch 
sneer wherewith he struck at the book's fair fame have rankle 
in the heart of the author. The unadorned censures of this 
hostile person ought to remind Mr. Frith of the famous utterance 
of Dr. Johnson about persons of another sex engaging in & re 
suit slightly different from the writing of reminiscences, and to 
suggest to him that his favourable critics cannot be supposed to 
have overlooked the pleasure of unexpectedness which arises from 
the perusal of a tolerably entertaining book, put together in his 
old age by an exceedingly popular painter. 

The present volume consists in great part of casual anecdotes, not 
inserted in the original book, either because Mr. Frith did not think 
them good enough, or for some less obvious reason, There are 
certainly some the interest of which hardly seems sufficient to 
counterbalance other circumstances which might have sugges 
the propriety of not. publishing them at all. There is nothing 
very amusing in being told how a lady of much fame and con- 
siderable talent “was a very plain person indeed,” how she was 
photographed, with a result so unsatisfactory that she hay =" 
strated, and how the photographer said, “ Very sorry, miss, 
we can’t alter nature.” There is nothing creditable to anybody— 
certainly not to Mr. Frith—in the exhumation of certain ane 
dotes which have been freely reproduced, and of which Mr. 
Solomon Hart is the hero. There is less unpleasantness, 1 
perhaps also less entertainment, in a long story, elaborately to j 
of how an art-student entertained other art-students at supper, ~ 
how one of the party got drunk, and they painted his face lil - 
clown’s in a pantomime, and sent him home in a cab, and how 

d challenged f them to fight a duel, 
was very angry, an enged one of them t sagged © 
how they apologized, and nothing came of it. This ” sare 
contains gems of conversation like the following :—A_ lobsi®, 


* Wanderers; being a Collection of the Poems of William Winter. 
Edinburgh: David 1888, 


* Further Reminiscences. By W. P. Frith, R.A. London: Richard 


Bentley & Son. 1888, 
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intended to form part of the feast, turned out to be stale. “ ‘By 
Jove,’ said our host, ‘. . . . Ido call that provoking; it made 
such a beautiful centre.’ ‘And a scenter it is,’ said one of the 
‘and the sooner it wastes its sweetness out of this 
A large part of the new reminiscences 
have more or less resemblance to the following, which, it may be 
observed, is not a fragment, but complete in itself:—“E. W. 
Cooke, R.A., was a notable instance of this; wherever he was, 
there was his note-book also. He kept a party of us waiting for 
dinner at Greenwich, while he sketched some boats from the 
balcony of the hotel.” It is really astonishing what a prophet 
Thackeray turns out to have been. Every one but the very 
young knows that there actually was, for many years, a news- 
peper called the Pall Mall Gazette, and now we are forcibly 
reminded of another out of Pendennis :—“* You should 
blish some of those stories, Captain Sumph, you really should. 
uch a volume would make our friend Guam’ fortune,’ 
Shandon said.” One of the anecdotes—a short one—which has 
been widely reproduced does not seem to have been exactly 
appreciated by those who have reproduced it. It is that a 
“respectably dressed woman,” after looking at Mr. Frith’s well- 
known picture the “ Derby Day,” turned to a bystander and asked 
him whether he could tell her if it was all hand-painted. The 
respectably-dressed inhabitants of England are not perhaps the 
class of people in the world to whom one would most confidently 
look for acute art-criticism, expressed in epigrammatic form ; but, 
all the same, we confess to feeling less surprise at the woman’s 
having thus expressed herself than at Mr. Frith’s having sought 
to immortalize the observation. 

Mr. Frith’s surplus stock of anecdotes—or, at any rate, of 
anecdotes considered by him to be suitable for publication—and, 
as we have indicated, his view of what is suitable can hardly be 
condemned for want of catholicity—not being adequate to the 
filling of a large volume, he has devoted a considerable fem of 
his space to the publication of a good many letters. The first set 
of these are domestic letters written by him to his friends at 
home when he was an art-student in London. They are very 

r letters for a boy to have written under the circumstances. 

others are letters addressed to him by various persons in 
later years. Some of these are extremely trivial, and some, to 
speak quite honestly, are very dull. There are, however, two 
exceptions, in the shape of sets of letters from Mr.G. A. Sala and 
thelate Mr. Shirley Brooks. The former are such as it would be 
extremely pleasant to receive from a friend, and are quite worth 
reading an strangers. The latter are fooling of a very high 
order, They combine a most lively wit with the impression of 
delightfully high animal spirits, and they cannot but arouse 
admiration for a man who, although his vocation required him 
to tumble every week for the public edification, could yet be 
capital fun in his correspondence with his private friends. The 
world is indebted to Mr. Frith for having given it an o 
of perusing these letters, and, if that opportunity had not been 
~ ad with the condition of wading  omaner the rest of the 

the debt would have been larger still. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, &c. 


MESES. MARCUS WARD & CO. have, as usual, a beauti- 
ful selection of Christmas Cards of every variety. No. 1210, 
Tepresenting the picture the San Sisto Madonna, and No. 12104, 
Holbein’s Madonna, are specially good. There is also 
a t of “ Christmas Cheques ” (No. 1294), stamped with “ Good 
Luck and coming from “The Bank of Friendship Unlimited,” 
The Bank of Peace and Goodwill Unlimited,” &c., which is 
& novelty, and may, perhaps, lead to disappointment in some 
cases where a real oy might be more appreciated. A very 
pretty set of three is No. 614, folding cards tied up with blue 
ribbon ; inside of which are painted in one daisies and butter- 
im another violets and snowdrops, in the third primroses 
snowdrops. A small landscape in sepia with a greeti 
under it makes a finish to each card. Nos. 349 and 349A, with 
ee quoted from Shakspeare, and representing some of 
Speares heroes, are also fascinating. A set of three round 
cards (No. 265) is pretty and fantastic; one is a spider’s web 
— the inevitable spider and fly, another has a talking 
yey | who is perched on a spray of forget-me-nots, 
wi the third represents a wasp trying to make up his 
— which very jaunty lookin dy-longlegs of two he 
oh attack. No. 264 is a set of brilliantly coloured pictures 
og og cabs, the best of them being the Hansom with two 
- , baye inside coming home for the holidays. Amongst the 
umberless sets of three or four cards representing children 
in ettiest are Nos. 182, 117, 217, 282—children’s heads done 
of sepia; No. 171, children in fancy dresses with little verses 
greeting; and No. 260, groups of children at play. Amongst 
Nos. 110-131 and 2554 are No. 153 
— of very delicately and prettily executed land- 
No” . with verses as greetings. Of the flower designs, perhaps 
. 52, 239, 277B are the best; and of the animal series, No. 
22, pases delightful cats; 248 and 325, comic varieties of 
igo and animals, are the most attractive. Amo: the boxes 
ings ro cards” we notice icularly the “Rustic Greet- 
Which, with the “Rural Greetings” and the “Season's 


are exceedingly well done. Messrs. Marcus Ward 


unity | f 


have sent some charming little illustrated booklets. “The First 
Nowell,” “Mother and Child,” “Shakspeare Souvenir,” “Sir 
Roger de Coverley,” are prettily got up in white and gold. The 
Morning and the Evening Hymn, the 121st Psalm, and the 23rd 
Psalm, illustrated with delicate landscapes, are attractive ; 80: 
are “ Buttercups and Daisies,” groups of children and flowers, and 
a “Floral Alphabet.” “There was an old woman who lived ina 
shoe” is illustrated very cleverly by E. Caldwell, who has changed. 
the proverbial old woman into a mouse, which, with its over- 
numerous family, lives in an old shoe. The words are set to the 
old tune. Rip Van Winkle, a posthumous writing of the late- 
“Diedrich Knickerbocker,” b ashington Irving, illustrated 
with etchings by Thomas man, is another of Messrs. 
Marcus Ward's attractive books for this season. Amongst 
Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co.’s children’s books we notice 
ticularly Young Maids and Old China, the verses by FW. 
Bourdillon, pictures by J. G. Sowerby. The paintings of the 
“Young Maids” are quaint and pretty. Imps, by Catherine Seton 
Flint, will prove a most fascinating little book to all “Imps.” 
Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner, amongst a number of a 
Christmas cards, have sent us a really beautiful book design 
by Alice Havers, and bound in gold cloth, called A Book of Old 
llads. Miss Havers has su herself in her illustrations 
of many of the familiar old ballads—“The Time I’ve Lost in 
Wooing,” “Come, let us seek the Oaken Grove,” “The Last Rose 
of Summer,” “ Sally in our Alley,” “ Where the Bee Sucks,” “On 
the Banks of Allan Water,” and “The Anchor's Weighed,” are 
pie the most artistic and original of her designs. Messrs. 
ildesheimer & Faulkner's “ Photographic Opal Souvenirs” are: 
better than ever this year. Their folding cards are also ve 
pretty. Amongst them we notice “The Light of the Yule, 
illustrated by B. D. Sigmund and Alice West, who have also 
some pretty designs in landscapes, framed in embossed cardboard, 
with a pattern of birds and leaves (No. 205). Miss Alice West's de- 
signs of birds with mottoes in gold letters (Nos. 248, 249, and 102). 
Mr. B. D. Sigmund’s boats (Nos. 203-250), some designs of leaves 
(No. 122), a set of folding cards (No. 477) by Charles G. Noakes, 
and some imitation Wedgwood designs by Yeend King (Nos. 485- 
489), are decidedly amongst the prettiest of the selection ; whilst 
amongst the comic ones “ Our Boys at School” (No. 247), designed 
by G. Gordon Fraser, and some absurd groups of birds by A. M. 
Lockyer (No. 236), are amusing. Amongst Messrs. Hildesheimer& 
Faulkner's children’s books we can recommend What Became of 
Them and The Conceited Little Pig, by G. Boase, illustrated by 
A. M. Lockyer; Two Kittens; their True History, related 
Frederic E. Weatherby, illustrated by H. H. Couldery ; an 
Honey-maid; and other Poems, by F. E. Weatherby, illustrated 
by St. Clair Simmons. 

Messrs. L. Prang & Co., Boston, have sent us a pretty illus- 
trated children’s book by Mrs. Rose Muelle Sprague, 4 Gay 
‘or Seven, wherein “seven wee children, a rainy day, and an al 
garret full of queer things, and the problem of a ‘gay day ’ is. 
carefully solved.” Amongst Messrs. Prang’s most successful 
Christmas Cards are a snow scene, prettily executed on a card 
with a deep “metalline” mount, some rich-coloured designs of 
autumn leaves and butterflies on gold-coloured cards, some 
delicately-coloured landscapes and groups of flowers, and a pretty 
Calendar for 1889 by Lizbeth B. Cousins. 

From Henry J. Drane (Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row, E.C.) 
we have received some exquisitely-finished little books—such as 
“In the Spring Time,” “ Winter and Snow,” “Autumn Leaves,” 
and “The Time of Roses ”—written and by E. Nesbi' 
with pen-and-ink drawings by H. Bellingham Smith ; “Memories, 
by Mrs. Tom Kelly, illustrated by Tom Kelly, in which we are bound 
to admit the illustrations of landscape and leaves are far superior. to 
the figures ; “ Little Songs for Little Singers,” by F. E. Weatherby 
and others. Some smaller books, illustrating texts, are also most 
attractive—“ Daily Strength,” “Sayings of Jesus,” “Peace im 
Jesus,” “Heavenly Wisdom,” “Faith and Hope,” “Heavenly 
Peace,” “Evening Bells,” and “ Words of Comfort” ~~ the- 
number. Sets of verses by Edith Prince, illustrated by Florence 
Prince and Amy Sawyer, are attractively made up as “Rose 
Leaves,” “Thistle Down,” and “Shamrock Leaves.” 

Messrs. Thomas De la Rue & Co. have, as usual, sent us @ 
charming selection of Diaries and Calendars. No. 3544, size C, 
is a useful-sized purse and card-case, in Russia leather, with a 
diary enclosed ; whilst No. 2830, size B, is a smaller one of the 
same kind ; No. 2245, size B, is a prettily gold-embossed leather 
card-case and diary; and No. 1110, size A, is a small — 
diary encased in leather. The little, long-shaped, condensed 
diaries in leather cases are also most useful for the pocket. The 
calendars framed in leather are ornamental for a writing-table 
as well as useful, they are in two different sizes ; the smaller ones 
are perhaps the neatest, the larger the most useful. The Card 
Calendars, for hanging on a wall, are prettily designed, and the 
tiny Calendars, that are contained in the smallest space possible, 
will, as usual, be most popular. “De la Rue’s Improved Diary 
and Memorandum-book,” edited by William Godward, F.R.A.S., 
is a capital desk diary. aes 

Messrs. Letts have also sent us an assortment of diaries, 
amongst which No. 9 will prove most useful to a business man. 
Nos. 21 and 26 are just suited for putting down engagements. 

Bemrose & Sons’ “ Proverbial Calendar” and “ Scripture 
dar ” will be appreciated as usual. 


John Walker’s Diaries, beautifully got 2% leather, are very 
attractive. No. 4 is almost too large for pocket. No. 3is a 
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very good gentleman’s size, whilst No. 2, a most fascinating little 
- diary got om russia leather, will be the favourite amongst 
ladies ; each has a “real pencil” at the back, not one of those 


ivey shings that can only write on its own paper. 
essrs. Tom Smith & Co.’s Christmas ersare variable and 
ornamental. Much fun will be got out of some of them, such 
as “The Palmistry Crackers”; “The Fun of the Ball Crackers,” 
containing headdresses, masks, animals’ heads, &c.; “ Masonic 
Crackers,” containing masonic aprons, symbols, &c.; “The Latest 
Fashion Crackers,” containing headdresses of various fashions, 
from the period of George III. to the present day; “ The 
British Army Crackers,” containing helmets and busbies and 
taining the fessor’s 1 and parachute; “The Conjuring 
Crackers,” which little conjuri tricks, some 
_ of which are really good, and the “Lucky Box of kers,” each 
¢eracker containing some tiny present. 


NEW PRINTS. 


A NEW etching by Mr. Axel Haig is always welcome, and 
Mr. Dunthorne, of Vigo Street, sends us a very fine im- 
ssion of his view of “The Basilica of St. Gilles at Arles.” As 
a fact, St. Gilles is not “at Arles,” but at a village called after 
it. The etching shows the western facade of a magnificent 
- church in the style we call Norman, but which in the South of 
France must be described as Romanesque or Byzantine. It 
is built of the local marble, and has suffered so much from 
fire, and by the injuries inflicted by a revolutionary mob, that 
very little is left besides this porch, the sacristy, and some 
ions of the choir. Mr. Haig has accomplished his work with 
is usual success, and the result, though not so interesting per- 
haps as his views in Westminster Abbey, for example, is of 
great value both as an etching and also as a faithful representa- 
tion of a building architecturally most interesting. 

Two other very fine architectural etchings are by Mr. Charles 
Bird, and come to us from Messrs. Frost & , of Clare Street, 
Bristol. They represent Blackader's t and Lauder’s 
Crypt, two divisions of the undercroft of Glasgow Cathedral. 
Certain families had the right to bury here, for the crypt of the 
cathedral was long a mere cemetery, and the lower shafts of the 
columns were hidden by five or six feet of accumulated earth. 
‘Within five years past they have been cleared, and the black 

int with which they were covered has been removed. The 
; t; of Bishop Blackader was never finished, but, as now cleared 
out, shows exquisite design, and is in a wonderful state of 
/preservation, considering that it was used as the sepulchre of the 

ity clergy, and a warden of the churchyard had a market-garden 
on the roof, the transept above it. Mr. Bird’s etchings are very 
picturesque, and do full justice to their subjects. 
. The same publishers have also sent us proofs of “ Rabbiting,” 
etched by Mr. Frank Paton, after Mr. James Hardy, in which the 
terriers and some dead rabbits are extremely well done, while 
the boy’s face, though full of vivacity, somehow disappoints us, 
as a little coarse. Messrs. Frost & Reed also publish “A Plan 
of Campaign,” engraved in mezzotint, by Mr. A. C. Alais, after a 
— by Mr. W. H. Trood, representing a jackdaw on a barrel 
olding forth toa meeting of dogs, all very lifelike and cleverly 
drawn. But the most pleasing objects in Messrs. Frost & Reed’s 
1 are three small soft prints, “The Brook,” in mezzotint, by 
. John Finnie. These little views are full of the poetry of 
woods, and hills, and clouds, and moonshine ; in fact, no attempt 
at description will give any idea of their beauty. om 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
VIL. 


rat aye J that makes for beauty of ensemble it must be 
admitted that Keats’s Endymion, illustrated by W. St. John 
(Sampson Low & Co.), is a very attractive example of the 
modern gift-book, and the painful dearth of artistic volumes in 
the present season is considerably redeemed by its appearance. 
Unhappily it cannot be claimed as a native product. In all 
respects it appears to be American from cover to cover, from Mr. 
St. John Harper's wagers and Mr. Frank Barentzen’s beautiful 
reproductions of the same by photo-etching—admirably printed 
7 Mr. George Wheeler—to the excellent typography of Messrs. 
ilson & Son, of the University Press, Cambridge, U.S.A. The 
master _—_ have suffered much from illustration. How far 
Martin fell below Milton and Doré degraded Dante are perhaps 
debatable questions, to be determined only by the varying imagi- 
native faculty of poetic readers. Delacroix’s masterly designs for 
Faust afford the only instances we know of the poet’s acknow- 
ledgment of the adequacy of the artist’s rendering. Illustration 
in most cases has obscured or belittled the poet, or, at the best, 
provided a stimulus for dull and languid spirits, rather than illu- 
minated the theme by interpretation or imaginative insight. Mr. 
Harper has an excellent subject in Keats’s Endymion, and his de- 
igns show much sympathetic accord with the inexhaustible fancy 
the poet. This is not Mr. Harper's first attempt to illustrate 
the English poets, but it is unquestionably the most important 


and the most successful. He has rendered very happily the 
etherialized atmosphere and intangible mystery of the poetic 
landscape, and equally sympathetic are some of the designs 
in which Endymion and the “queen and huntress” are intro- 
duced. The sleeping youth in the poppied glade (62), the cavernous 
depths of the — with inverted pinnacles yee over the 
abyss (49), the mighty forest on Latmus (9), and the two desi 
for the ballad “O Sorrow !” may be cited as proofs that'the artist 
has drawn genuine inspiration from the poet. Mr. Harper has 
missed, however, some of the finest illustrative motives of the 
poem. Perhaps they are beyond the powers of any but the ex. 
tremely rash or the extremely gifted of artists. It is s 
nevertheless, that Mr. H was not lured to depict A 
“ brainsick shepherd-prince” in that supreme moment of ecstasy 
when he stood 

Like old Deucalion mountained o’er the flood, 


modern, transfi by the moony ——- = a tw 
must allow, 
of 


The fortunes of Otto are powerfully told, and the 
story throughout is exciting and interesting. Mr. Pyle’s draw- 
ings are frankly medieval in style, and possess the merit of 
illustrating the text with excellent force and fidelity, Mr. 
Walter Crane’s Flora’s Feast (Cassell & Co.) is made up of 
pretty verses and graceful designs which set forth a masque of 
flowers, ingenious, fanciful, and abounding in pleasant coneeits. 
The Moon-faced Princess, by F. St. J. Orlebar (Bentley & Son), 
comprises a diverting story, most whimsically illustrated, of the 
adventures of a Japanese child of high degree—*“ Her Serene 
Limpness, the Moon-faced Princess, Dulcet and Débonnaire”— 
who is carried to England, and causes a prodigious stir in society. 
And well might she be the sensation of a season, to judge from 
the pictures of her face, figure, and fascinations. From Messrs. 
George Philip & Son we have a picture-book that is certain to 
give pleasure to youngsters, as it unfolds, in twelve graphic 
coloured plates, a panorama of life and customs in all the promi- 
nent lands of the earth. Boys and girls may thus study Arabs 
and Negroes, Bushmen and Australians, Chinese and American 
Indians, with other interesting people, all with their proper 
equipments “at home,” in Herr Leutemann’s Graphic Pictures of 
Native Life in Distant Lands, with explanatory text, t 
from the German of Professor Kirchoff by Mr. G. Philip, jun. _ 
The Flight to France, by Jules Verne (Sampson Low & Co.), is 
not likely to gain the applause of many boys. It is a somewhat 
sluggish story of the revolutionary war in France, wher 
Dumouriez was carrying on his gallant struggle with the 
Imperialists under the Duke of Brunswick. The lack of movement 
and incident would be less notable in many another author. In 
Jules Verne it is unexpected and the more disappointing. 
Rev. T. S. Middleton has abandoned school-life in his lively story 
of a boy’s adventures on the sea and in Algeria, Through Fire and 
Through Water (Religious Tract Society). This is a capital book 
for boys, brimful of incidents of the most stirring and perilous 
kind, and full of instruction presented in the most 
form. The author, apparently, knows Algiers and Dr. Shaw’ 
Travels; for he follows the example of the latter in giving apt 
illustrations of passages in the Old Testament from the manners 
and customs of the natives. Stories of the marvellous are always 
alluring, if only they make the incredible credible by #@ 
imaginative presentment. They should persuade by enthralling 
the imagination of the reader. There is nothing of this persui 
sive art in The Mountain Kingdom, by D. Lawson Johnstone 
(Sampson Low & Co.) It is one of the numerous wonder- 
prompted by the success of She, and one of the dullest and most 
wearisome of the class. Mrs. Marshall’s Dulewbel’s Day-Dreams 
(Nisbet)—of which we have the second edition—is a wholesome 
story for girls, illustrating Kingsley’s admonition, “ Do noble deeds 
—not dream them all day long.” The Rev. H. C. Adams 188 
writer we have somewhat missed of late in the lists of juv 
literature, though his experience is considerable, and in 
Hepburn (Religious Tract Society) we are glad to find a story 
that shows his hand has lost nothing of his cunning. “ Rev 
and forgiveness” are subjects of interest to every boy, and Mr. 
Adams has constructed an excellent, discreet, and thoroughly 
hwyed story on the virtue of charity and the folly of revenge 


‘ed Carmett, the boy hero of Miss Grace Stebbing’s That Bother 
perating 


of a Boy (Jarrold & Sons), is decidedly an exas i 


with quite an individual talent in mischief and no s a 
tiveness of his own, in spite of his activity in pranks. In sev 
little woodcuts after Mr. Paul Hardy you have him halt 


would desire to have him—a merry, inquecing, pertinacio 
creature. Truth for its Own Sake, by W. Mawer, 2% 
es Darwin's 


(Sonnenschein), purports to be the story of Charl 


“written for young people.” As young people are W 


The various studies of heads that represent the goddess, bathed 
Saineenittaaiien in translucent moonshine, are attractive indeed, though not with 
a mystical lunar attraction. They suggest doubts whether this 
can be the face that made our young Endymion pine away, It 
1 is not the serene Artemis, the vigorous Dian, the pale Phebe, of 
the but a vision of beauty decidedly mundane, 
Silver Hand, written and illustrated by Howard Pyle (Sampson 
Low & Co.), is a story of medieval Germany, full of fighting, 
foraging, the rule of might, and the “simple D aw od in whi 
the hero and his father, the Baron of Drachenhausen, pass 
| through sha ersecution at the hands of a neighbouring 
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eonatituted, it may be rash to affirm that they will not read Mr. 
yawer’s book. For us it has a deplorable flatness, as of long- 
virtue. 
folly Leaves, the Christmas Number of the Illustrated Sporting 
gad Dramatic News, contains some of the best pictures among the 
“extras ” this season, both as to design and engraving. 
Mr, Davidson Knowles’s “Garden of Memories,’ Miss Fannie 
Moody's capital picture of fox-terriers ratting, Mr. Taylor’s — 
duction of Mr. Phil Morris's “Changing Partners,” and Mr. 
Fienne’s “That's how it’s done”—a charming young girl playing 
the old Chinese game Frenchified as Le Jeu du Diable—are a 
ged deal superior to the average Christmas Number art. Mr. 
ohn Hollingshead’s “ Blue Blood” is as incisively written as any 
of the author’s character sketches. Mr. Alfred Watson tells an 
etertaining story of a steeplechase in “ A Good Thing”—a better 
ing the sporting reader could not desire—and keeps the cat in 
the bag with excellent effect till the event comes off. Everybody 
has 8 “double,” sometimes harmless enough, occasionally a 
soaating trouble; yet seldom can one have been so perfect in 
the as Mr. D. Talmeri, the double of Mr. Latimer, in Mr. 
W. H. Pollock’s story, “ Double, Double, Toil, and Trouble.” 
The doubleness in this strange case amounts to what people of 
old would call diablerie. Mr. R. E. Francillon does a bold deed 
in A Christmas Rose—Grant & Co.'s “Christmas Number”—by 
introducing the Young Pretender many years after Culloden, 
, engaging, and romantic, as if the e of Cumberland 
et to win his somewhat shabby laurels. Mr. Francillon is 
an old hand at the picturesque in storytelling, and he has seldom 
painted a more charming heroine or devised a more intricate plot 
than in this pleasant romance. The Holiday Pranks of Dolly and 
isy (Seeley & Co.) is a brightly-written little book with rather 
eting illustrations. There surely never was in English pas- 
tures such a Bashanite bull as that represented on p. 160. It 
recalls Hood’s cockney error about the nightmare animals, when 
“bulls of Bashan of a prize size rise.” In A Song of Sixpence, 
by J. Jackson Wray (Nisbet), we have aseries of simple, effective, 
and - little yarns of magic and fairyfolk, ouch as all chil- 
dren will joy to hear or to read. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


JEAN KAULEK continues to give a model of calendar- 
e ing in his issue of the papers of the French envoy 
Barthélemy in Switzerland (1). It must be admitted that the 
matters which his documents chronicle are not always nor often 
of the first interest. Those who believe that 4 vigorous demo- 
naturally tends to make short work of diplomatic trifling 
will hardly find this generous delusion confirmed here. An in- 
finite deal of nothing fills great of the papers—how this and 
that female agent had to take her little boy to the baths, how 
uncomfortable it was to lose so much of one’s salary by the un- 
favourable rate of exchange, and so forth. What-was apprehended 
of England, which had agents in Switzerland, is rather more im- 
ms and here and there the historical student picks up trifles. 
ere is a letter or two, for instance, from the perennial Baron 
Grimm in that condition wherein the prophet of Chelsea described 
him as“shorn of his ruffles.” In all cases M. Kaulek has de- 
canted and distilled the smallest of the small beer in a very work- 
manlike manner. 
‘There are said to be persons (one famous one in particular) who 
great care never to read anything with which they do not 
som trariwise, there are others, more noble than the first, 
Wo care not greatly to read anything with which they agree, 
tosee the truth weakened by inadequate presentment. 
We are afraid that M. Périn’s L’ordre international (2) will not 
this latter class. M. Périn is a man of, on the whole, un- 
exceptionable principles ; but, as we read him, we feel in regard 
to those principles much as a china-lover does when he sees a 
ous vessel in unskilful hands. To begin with, M. Périn lays 
general assertions, and deduces from them very much after 
the fashion of the néw almost obsolete school divinity. The 
sympathizer who thus sees half the questions at issue begged, and 
& vast number of what should be problems and theorems coolly 
into the division of axioms and postulates, feels rather 
meomfortable for the use which an enemy will make of this 
- M. Périn holds that the decadence of the 
Papacy 18 @ terrible hindrance to the maintenance of “ inter- 
order.” Now, if he had said that the same causes 
Which have worked disadvantageously against international 
order have also resulted in the weakening of the Papacy, we 
could at least have let the proposition pass as not inadaniodle. 
t, as he puts it, the historic memory becomes horribly busy. 
about international order when the Papacy actively favoured 
utilization of a pretext of heresy for the subjugation of the 
ot th of Provence to France? Is the history of the extinction 
» Hohenstaufens quite a case to M. Périn’s point? Would 
ten! asa friend now”) call Julius II. the kind of person who 
Ped international order much? or Alexander VI.? Did the 
4 ‘own on the massacre of St. Bartholomew? When, as 
—* Way it did, it sometimes frowned on Louis XIV., the greatest 


de Barthélemy, Tome ut. 1793-1794. Par J. Kaulek. 
(2) L’ordre international, Par Ch. Périn. Paris: Lecoffre, 


foe that modern E international order has ever had 


except Sy cere was the action wholly disinterested? The fact 
is that M. Périn is not quite a Joseph de Mai which he ought 


to be to maintain his thesis. 
are curious about music will find in Mme. 
e Mercy-. nteau’s mon on César Cui (3) some interest- 
ing, and probably novel, iedemstinn. The book ye opened by a 

rtrait of the curiously-named composer which is as curious to 
ook at—a spectacled and bearded person of benevolent aspect, 
with the usual Russian muffin cap on, who looks like a cross 
between a drill-sergeant and a railway-guard. 

Count d’Hérisson (4) would appear to have drawn his own 
rivate resources of the critical “unedited” dry, but not to 

ve lost his taste for the proceeding which is called in his own 
tongue éreintage. He now attacks the back—a very broad, but 
an exceedin, ely vulnerable, one—of the Great Revolution itself. 
The chief stick is the well-known and efficient bludgeon of the 
letters of Mallet Dupan; but M. d’Hérisson has quite a caseful 
of canes, like the great Mr. Bonnycastle. Considering what is to 
happen next year, we are well enough disposed to the exhi- 
bition, but it was hardly needed. Everybody (except Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, and a few others) among people who 
do know, knows that for a collection of scoundrels, with hardly 
any of the redeeming virtues which sometimes accompany 
scoundrelism, you may confidently go to the French Revolution. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[HE Moral Ideal, by Julia Wedgwood (Triibner & Co.), deals 
with the moral development of humanity, in the course of a 
series of historical studies on the evolution of religion and ethics | 
in ancient and Christian times. Miss Wedgwood’s scheme is 
truly imposing, as may be gathered from her admission that her 
book would have better described her aim if it were entitled a 
“ History of Human Aspiration.” As it is, there is too reason- 
able a ground for the author's apprehension that the “mere list 
of headings”—“ India and the Primal Unity,” “ Persia and the 
Religion of Conflict,” “Greece and the Harmony of Opposites,” 
and so forth—are suggestive of “the débris of a gigantic scheme.” 
The Moral Ideal may be said to be, from a certain slackness of 
presentment, a “book in ruins” with more truth than when the 
term was first applied by a French critic. It is easier to 
estimate its purpose than to commend its execution, easier 
to grasp the —_ of its ambitious plan than to perceive 
any nice or sound adjustment of the parts and their harmo- 
nious co-operation towards the end in view. The valorous 
reader may find the book to be as far-reaching in suggestive- 
ness as it is far-searching in aim, though he will be committed 
to a progress more complex and arduous than that involved 
in the poet’s invitation to survey mankind from China to Peru. 
If he is to reap any benefit from Miss Wedgwood’s profuse 
illustrations from poets, moralists, prophets, and teachers, and 
her suggestive, often piquant and original, commentary upon 
og he must be prepared to wrestle much and endure not a 
ittle. 
Only too obvious are the disadvantages that wait on the bio- 
grapher of a great poet whose life has been already fully set forth 
in his own writings and by others. In Lady Margaret Domvile’s 
Life of Lamartine (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) we have a clear, 
well-arranged, and entirely readable account of Lamartine’s life 
as patriot and politician, as country gentleman, and sentimental 
voyager; but of the poet and his poetry only too little. 
In less promising circumstances the conjunction of a poet’s life 
and work is attempted in the Hon. Alethea Lawley’s Vittoria 
Colonna: a Study (Gilbert & Rivington), which comprises a well- 
digested biographical sketch and skilful renderings of such of the 
sonnets that illustrate in any degree the life of the poetess. From 
a manuscript in the Marciana Library at Venice the translator 
ublishes for the first time three sonnets, with versions in Eng- 
ish, one of which is a fervid eulogy of Sannazzaro. 

From Poverty to Plenty; or, the Labour Question Solved, by 
W. L. Rees (Wyman & Sons), suggests at sight one of the too 
numerous books of the day that signalize the growing distrust in 
litical economy. ‘The catching title is really a very good lure, 
if not absolutely novel. There are many who point the road from 


poverty to wealth, and easy is it to solve economic problems on 


Writes with great earnestness. His sincerity, 
indeed, is so convincing and fervid, that it carries the reader 
through a depressing survey of the theories of economists from 
Adam Smith and Malthus to the nostrums of Mr. George and his 
imitators. Mr. Rees advocates co-operative colonization on @ 
prodigious scale; a joint-stock association, in which “the capi- 
talist, the producer, the consumer,” are Pag the capital, 
500,000/., in one pound shares; the liability limited, as under 
the Companies Acts. There are many thousands of acres in New 


Zealand awaiting profitable settlement, and the exploitation of 
the Co-operative Colonization Association. “Let the armies of 
labourers,” says 
marched to the unoccupied territories awaiting them, and let the 
unprofitable and sto: 


Mr. Rees, “now useless in their native land be 
-up capital of the United Kingdom be 


(3) César Cui. Par la Comtesse de Mercy-Argenteau. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 
(4) Autour Dune révolution, Par le Comte d’Hérisson, Paris: 
Ollendorff. 
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co-invested with those great forces of labour power upon the now 
unutilized forces of Nature so freely given to us as a nation.” 
Here’s a pretty suggestion, indeed ; but what about the capital ? 
Even if the Government could t ten thousand acres of New 
Zealand subject to a small land-tax, what security can there be 
that the labour power set in motion would prove remunerative ? 
Mr. Rees thinks that security to the capitalist would be ensured 
by paying a portion of wages in shares of the Association, and 

ving only moderate wages to labour as well as moderate 
interest to capital. We fear this would not meet the views of 
the co-operating labourer. 

The history of English Co-operation in many fields is set forth 
in an English translation by Mine Alice Taylor of Dr. J. M. 
Baernreither’s work on Building and Friendly Societies and the 
like—English Associations of Working-Men (Sonnenschein)—of 
which we have the first volume, with a preface by Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow. In this the development of Societies in promotion of 
‘self-help and thrift forms the subject-matter, the Trades-Unions 
‘movement being discussed in the second promised instalment of 
‘the work. 

In A Publisher's Playground (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) are 
“verses grave and gay that may be described as the recreations of a 

ublisher on the Eel slopes, for the better portion of the 
ittle book is decidedly sportive. “Another Epic of Hades” 
tells how a certain bookseller got the better of the “jackal ” who 
urveyed information of rare first editions by a low trick which 
is not, we trust, known to the trade. Perhaps it is want of 
practice rather than a defective ear that makes “a Publisher” 
rhyme “Hades” and “habes.” More diverting is a little ballad 
of a “wily villain,” who took up a rare tome in a shop and, 
after persuading the one partner of the firm to “put it down” to 
him, went to the back of the shop and sold it to the other. Here 
dg the climax of this incredible circumstance :— 
Their shop was long and low and dim, 
The front was ruled by Sluther ; 
While Slyum “kept the books ” and dwelt 
In darkness at the other. 


Our villain pushed his wicked way 
Past connoisseur and gull 

To where old Slyum kept accounts ; 
For Sluther’s shop was full. 


And there with conversation bland, 
And specious balderdash, 

He showed the book to Slyum, and— 
He sold it him for cash. 


‘Mr. Thomas Hutchinson’s Ballades of a Country Bookworm 
pomp d & Co.) are inscribed to Mr. Andrew Lang in some 
eftly-turned stanzas, and show in other ways the sincerest 
admiration, in addition to some very touching proofs that Mr. 
Lang and Mr. Austin Dobson are not merely writers of excellent 
ballades, but causes of balladery in others. Everybody will re- 
‘spond to a ballade with the refrain “of Austin Dobson—Andrew 
Lang,” the “Envoy” of which goes thus :— 
How soothed our souls—what words can tell ?— 
With rondeau, ballade, villanelle ; 
How robbed of many a bitter pang 
By Austin Dobson—Andrew Lang. 


Mr. Hutchinson’s poetic tributes show a pretty gift of rhymi 
and genuine bibliophilism, and all who think with genial Ton. 
of bookman’s fame,” that life’s too short to read long poems may 
enjey his bright and brief essays in verse. 

r. C. E. Turner’s “ Royal Institution” lectures—Count 
Tolstot as Novelist and Thinker (Triibner & Co.)—comprise a 
thoughtful summary of the characteristics of the Russian novelist 
and a careful analysis of his two greatest works, Anna Karenina 
and War and Peace. 

We have received new editions of Mr. E. J. Mather’s Nor’ard 
of the Dogger, with illustrations by J. R. Wells and C. J. 
iland, R.I. (Nisbet & Co.); Adam Lindsay Gordon’s Poems 
(London: Mullen. Melbourne: Massina); Professor Masson’s 
De Quincey, “English Men of Letters” series (Macmillan) ; 
Essays on the English Poets, by J. R. Lowell, in the “Camelot” 
series of reprints—Lessing appears among these English poets— 
aay Scott), and a translation of Carmen in the “ Pocket 
ibrary ” of Messrs. Routledge & Sons. 
We have also received the fourth edition of the admirable 
Cosmographic Atlas of Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston, for com- 
pleteness and accuracy a most valuable publication. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.— All ApveRTIsEMENTS intended for insertion in the 
Saturpay Review should be addressed direct to the MANAGER 
of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, SATURDAY REVIEW OFFICE, 
38 Sovrnampron Srreet, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


The Sarurvay Review may be had every Saturday from 
Veuve J. Borveav, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the Bourse), 
by whom also Subscriptions will be received, 


Copies of the Saturpay Review may likewise be obtained in 
Paris every Saturday of Mr. J. G. Fotnerrenam, 8 Rug 
Neuve des Capucines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue dg 
Rivoli. 
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perfect—and so PURE.” 
British Medical Journal. 
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